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Preface. 


There  is  a  mystery  in  the  affairs  of  Art  which  no 
critic  can  penetrate  or  define  in  his  wisest  judgments 
upon  the  work  of  sincere  exponents  whose  lives  have 
been  given  to  the  exercising  of  their  talent — braving 
criticism,  producing  in  spite  of  adverse  opinion.  In 
Millais  we  have  one  who  passed  through  such  a 
struggle,  fearing  not  to  develop  his  work  from  the 
painstaking  technique  of  his  pre-Raphaelite  period  to 
the  broad,  vigorous  handling  of  his  matured  brush. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  “Ophelia”  to  the  “Yeoman  of 
the  Guard,”  but  he  carried  the  art-loving  public  with 
him  in  spite  of  itself — or,  rather,  he  did  not  lose  old 
admirers  while  gaining  fresh  ones  by  his  later  method, 
and  in  the  result  achieved  a  degree  of  success  given  to 
few  painters.  In  the  following  pages  the  story  of  his  life 
and  work  has  been  traced  step  by  step,  year  by  year. 

In  pre-Raphaelitism  the  romance  of  British  Art  is 
again  told.  If  the  artist  of  to-day  looks  upon  the 
problem  of  painting  with  different  eyes  from  those  of  the 
Brethren,  yet  were  the  latter  no  less  earnest  in  their 
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effort  to  tear  down  the  dingy  curtains  of  Convention¬ 
alism  and,  as  has  been  said  of  Impressionism,  let  light 
into  the  studio. 

Much  literature  has  already  grown  round  the  work  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  the  foremost  contribution  being  the 
monumental  Life,  by  his  son,  J.  G.  Millais,  who  has 
narrated  with  absolute  authority  the  career  of  his 
illustrious  father.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  the  historian 
of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  gave  me  his  kind  permission 
to  use  certain  letters,  and  to  him  I  owe  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  courtesy.  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  granted 
to  me  the  valued  privilege  of  communicating  verbally 
many  personal  reminiscences,  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  associations  so  pleasantly  recorded  in 
his  entertaining  volumes  of  autobiography.  I  am 
grateful  also  to  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods 
for  help  generously  rendered  in  regard  to  the  prices 
fetched  at  auction  by  several  of  Millais’  pictures. 
Especially  I  must  thank  Mr.  Frank  Maclean  for  his 
skilful  and  sympathetic  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book,  which  I  may  describe  in  all  sincerity  as 
a  tribute  from  one  who  is  proud  to  say  that  he,  too, 
is  a  painter. 

Paris, 

October  ist,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRECOCITY  AND  PROWESS. 


Birthplace — Early  influences — Debt  to  his  mother  —  Dinan  —  First 
drawings — Art  training — Surprising  Shee — Perched  on  a  stool 
— At  the  Royal  Academy  Schools — “Pizarro” — Historical  subjects 
— “The  Widow’s  Mite” — The  Leeds  lunettes — “  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia  ” — A  remarkable  portrait. 

Art  is  notoriously  capricious  in  her  choic'e  of  followers, 
and  nothing  remarkably  striking  or  prophetic  reveals 
itself  in  the  family  tree  of  Millais.  One  finds  no  proud 
achievements  in  the  field  of  painting,  no  traces  of  the 
greatness  that  was  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
descendant  of  the  worthy  Jersey  family.  The  Milles, 
or  Millays,  as  they  are  sometimes  chronicled  in  the 
registers  of  their  respective  parishes,  were  landholders 
in  Jersey,  and  shared  the  characteristics  of  the  land¬ 
holders  ;  that  is  to  say,  persistence  and  doggedness 
in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  readiness  to  dispute 
the  authority  of  Church  and  State  on  the  least  sign  of 
interference. 
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“Les  Monts  Millais,”  to  the  north-west  of  St.  Helier 
— the  Cuillette  de  Millais  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ouen — 
bears  evidence  to  the  Millais’  importance 
Birthplace  as  landholders.  It  is  not  St.  Helier, 
however,  but  Southampton,  that  has  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
English  painter,  John  Everett  Millais.  His  father, 
John  William  Millais,  was  an  officer  in  the  Jersey 
Militia,  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  with 
Sarah  Hodgkinson — widow  of  Enoch  Hodgkinson  and 
daughter  of  Richard  Evans — lived  at  the  Quaihouse, 
near  St.  Helier,  where  their  daughter,  Emily  Mary,  was 
born.  Later,  the  family  moved  to  Southampton,  where, 
first,  William  Henry  and  then  John  Everett,  the 
youngest,  were  brought  into  the  world,  the  latter’s 
birthday  being  June  8th,  1829. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  four,  they  had  left 
the  seaport  town  and  returned  to  the  Channel  Island. 

We  can  easily  imagine  that  even  at  that 

Earlv  .  & 

^  early  age  the  influence  of  the  sea  and  the 

Influences  ;nnumerabie  attractions  of  the  coast  of 

Jersey  were  not  wasted  on  young  Millais.  The  sight 

of  Nature’s  wealth  of  phenomena,  of  rock  and  shell 

and  the  life  that  moves  within  and  around  them,  both 

fostered  the  intense  desire  for  knowledge  of  these  things 

which  was  part  of  his  precocity,  and  helped  to  develop 

his  artistic  instincts.  Thus  he  had  absorbed  much 

before  the  time  arrived  for  more  systematic  education. 

He  was  now  placed  with  a  local  schoolmaster,  but  this 

attempt  to  restrict  his  free  development  failed  igno- 


His  Mother 


miniously  almost  before  it  was  begun.  A  burst  of 
childish  temper  ended  the  discipline  of  two  days  ;  and 
he  was  withdrawn  from  school  life,  never  to  return. 

His  mother  now  undertook  the  entire  guidance  of  his 


Debt  to  his 
Mother 


studies.  Mrs.  Millais  was  a  woman  of  great  refinement 
and  culture,  with  an  innate  feeling  for  the 
arts  of  Music  and  Painting,  which  was 
shared  by  her  husband  in  no  small  degree. 

They  were  thus  able  to  direct  the  boy  in  the  studies 
which  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  his  future  career. 
For  instance,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  costume  and 
armour  which  he  possessed  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  his  mother.  “I  owe  everything  to  my  mother,” 
was  a  favourite  expression  of  his  throughout  life,  which 
had  more  than  ordinary  significance.  Natural  history 
had  particular  attractions  for  him  at  this  time,  and  he 
drew  everything  that  came  under  his  eyes,  from  sand- 
eels  to  butterflies.  A  year  or  two  were  thus  spent 
pleasantly  until  a  fresh  field  of  study  was  opened  to 
him. 

In  1835  the  family  moved  across  the  Channel  to  Dinan 
in  Brittany.  The  town  was,  and  still  is,  full  of  quaint 
architecture,  picturesque  corners  and  old- 
world  costumes — a  perfect  paradise  to  the  Dinan 
artist  and  student,  whether  he  finds  himself 
in  the  steep  Rue  de  Jersual  with  its  gabled  houses 
leaning  at  dangerous  angles,  as  seen  from  underneath 
the  swinging  lamps  of  the  gateway,  or  in  the  crowded 
market-place  with  bright  patches  of  colour  gleaming 
under  its  arches,  teeming  with  varied  life.  To  the  eye 
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of  the  child-artist  Dinan  must  have  presented  a  never- 
ending’  series  of  pictures  and  impressions — impossible 
for  him  to  portray  in  their  fulness  of  line  and  colour, 
but  sinking  deep  into  his  being  and  storing  themselves 
up  for  future  essay. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  him  at  this  time  sketching  the 
soldiers  who  have  halted  to  receive  their  rations  before 
dismissing  for  the  night.  The  imposing 
11 .  figure  of  a  “Tambour”  was  being  rapidly 
Drawings  ^ransferrecj  to  his  sketch-book,  when  an 

officer,  observing  the  sketcher,  slipped  behind  him 
unnoticed  and  looked  over  his  shoulder,  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  amazement  by  an  exclamation  when  he 
saw  the  vividness  of  the  drawing.  A  self-introduction 
followed,  and  an  invitation  from  young  Millais  to 
accompany  him  to  his  home  close  by  was  accepted  by 
this  new  friend.  The  end  of  the  story  is  interesting. 
The  drawing  was  appropriated  by  the  officer,  and  on 
its  being  exhibited  at  mess,  the  youthful  years  of  the 
artist  gave  rise  to  doubts  and  bets  as  to  its  genuine¬ 
ness.  To  settle  the  matter  Millais  was  produced  and 
set  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  Colonel — cigar  in  mouth 
—  which  surpassed  in  its  completeness  the  previous 
sketch,  with  the  result  that  the  discoverers  of  the 
prodigy  were  entertained  to  a  magnificent  dinner. 
History  is  silent,  however,  as  to  the  share  of  the  artist 
in  this  banquet ! 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  family  returned  to 
St.  Helier.  It  had  now  been  definitely  decided  that  the 
boy  should  study  art,  and  he  was  accordingly  placed 
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Dogma  Reproved 

under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bissel,  the  best  drawing-master 
of  his  day  in  the  Island.  Young  Millais  soon  over¬ 
came  the  difficulties  of  producing  heads  after  ^ 

Le  Brun  and  the  other  tasks  of  the  curri-  _ 

^Tt  •  • 

culum,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  master  c 
confessed  that  he  could  teach  him  no  more,  and  advised 
the  parents  to  take  him  to  London  and  give  him  the 
best  training  available.  Other  friends  joined  Mr.  Bissel 
in  urging  this  step.  Recognizing  their  son’s  ability, 
and  willing  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  further 
his  interests,  the  father  and  mother  decided  to  take 
him  to  London,  and  in  the  following  year  (1838) 
the  move  was  made.  They  took  with  them  letters  of 
introduction  to  Sir  Martin  Shee,  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Artists. 

Their  reception  by  the  head  of  the  Academy  was  not 
at  first  encouraging.  On  learning  their  mission,  he 
advised  them  to  make  their  son  a  chimney-  .  . 

sweeper  in  preference  to  an  artist.  When  r  * 
the  drawings  were  produced  for  his  inspec¬ 
tion,  he,  like  the  French  officers  of  Dinan,  expressed 
his  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness.  To  make  sure  that 
Millais  had  really  done  them,  the  boy  was  asked  to 
make  a  drawing  then  and  there.  An  ambitious  effort — 
the  “Fight  of  Hector  and  Achilles” — met  with  the 
President’s  warm  approval,  and  he  became  as  eager  to 
enlist  the  new  recruit  in  his  own  army  as  he  had  been 
to  send  him  elsewhere.  There  was  no  shilly-shallying 
now,  as  he  impressed  upon  the  gratified  parents  the 
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fact  that  it  was  their  plain  duty  to  fit  the  boy  for 
the  vocation  which  Nature  had  evidently  intended 
for  him. 

This  advice,  so  strongly  given,  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  The  eight-year-old  student  was  installed 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  right  of  drawing  from 
the  casts,  preparatory  to  entering,  in  the  following 
winter  of  1838-39,  into  the  Academy  kept  by  Henry 
Sass1 — the  only  school  outside  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy  where  tuition  in  art  could  be  had.  Millais’ 
long  series  of  triumphs  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at 
Sass’s  academy,  for  it  was  in  1839  that  he  became  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  silver  medal,  awarded  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  a  large  drawing  of  the  “Battle  of 
Bannockburn.”  An  amusing  incident  took  place  on 
the  occasion  when  the  medal  was  presented. 
Perc  led  small  was  the  sunny-haired  child  that 

on  a  Stoo  wjieilj  on  his  name  being  called,  he  stepped 
up  to  the  desk  on  the  other  side  of  which  sat  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  who  was  giving  the  aw’ard,  the  Duke  failed 
to  observe  him;  and  it  was  not  until  he  made  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Millais  was  a  long  time  in  coming  that 
the  Secretary  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Millais  was  there.  To  raise  his  head  sufficiently  over 
the  desk  the  boy  had  to  be  perched  upon  a  stool  ! 

1  Ilenry  Sass  was  a  contemporary  of  Wilkie,  Mulready,  and  Ilaydon. 
Besides  his  teaching  he  practised  portraiture,  and  occasionally  exhibited 
small  heads.  Critics  did  not  spare  him  in  their  malignity.  “  M. 
Sass,”  wrote  one,  “continues  to  exhibit  a  study  of  something  which  he 
persists  in  calling  a  head.” 
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At  the 
R.A.  Schools 


Two  years  of  steady  work  in  Sass’s  academy  fitted 
him  for  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1840 
he  entered  upon  his  studies  there — the 
youngest  student  who  ever  crossed  the 
portals  of  that  institution,  and  one  who  to 
his  life’s  end  remained  a  faithful  and  strong  fighter  for 
its  privileges  and  honour.1  W.  P.  Frith  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  his  first  sight  of  Millais,  as 
the  latter  entered  the  Antique  School.  He  speaks  of 
“the  amusement  of  the  students,  some  of  whom  were 
almost  middle-aged  men,  when  a  little  handsome  boy, 
dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
black  band,  walked  into  the  Antique  School  and  gravely 
took  his  place  among  us.”  Three  years’  study  of  the 
antique  made  a  solid  foundation  for  his  art,  and  more 
than  one  prize  for  drawings  executed  during  this  period 
fell  to  his  share. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  begun  to  paint.  “Cupid 
crowned  with  Flowers,”  attributed  to  the  year  1841,  is 
usually  said  to  have  been  his  very  first  effort  in  oil- 
painting.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  fashion  of 
speaking,  since  the  familiarity  with  the  medium,  shown 
in  this  early  work,  testifies  to  many  experiments  made 


1  Millais,  nevertheless,  had  his  differences  with  the  Academy.  Two 
years  after  his  election  as  an  associate,  in  1855,  we  find  Madox  Brown 
recording  “Millais  talking  about  giving  up  his  diploma,”  and  a  few 
days  later  there  occurs  the  following  entry  : — “Saw  Millais,  and  he 
described  to  us  with  gesture  his  fight  with  the  academicians ;  shook 
his  fist  in  their  faces,  etc.,  etc;  talked  for  an  hour.  .  .  .”  ( Reminis¬ 

cences ,  p.  75.) 
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previously,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  Millais,  surrounded  by  art  influences,  should  have 
refrained  so  long-  from  trying-  his  ’prentice  hand  in  so 
fascinating-  a  medium.  But  perhaps  as  a  completed 
work  it  takes  place  as  the  first.  Anyway,  in  the  year 
1845,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  mastered  the 
technical  difficulties  sufficiently  to  produce  a  large 
historical  painting,  “Pizarro  seizing  the 
“  Pizarro ”  Inca  of  Peru,”  illustrating  the  passage  from 
Luffman’s  Chronology .  The  moment  of 
the  episode  depicted  is  that  in  which  Pizarro  himself 
springs  towards  the  unprotected  emperor  and  seizes 
him  by  the  shoulder,  while  his  soldiers,  incited  by 
Vincent  de  Valverdi,  charge  the  rabble  behind  the 
monarch.  The  picture  was  received  at  the  Academy, 
where  it  was  exhibited  with  the  approval  of  its  judges, 
and  a  French  critic  noted  it  as  being  one  of  the  two 
best  historical  pictures  of  1846.  It  subsequently 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and 
was  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  where  it  now  hangs. 

In  the  following  year  the  painter  justified  his  promise 
by  gaining  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  British 
Institution  (for  the  best  historical  picture) 
Historical  wj^  bis  Biblical  subject,  “The  Benjamites 
Subjects  seizingr  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh”1 — a  work 
that  showed  the  power  he  had  gained  over  the  subtleties 
of  line  and  colour  in  figure  and  flesh.  The  same  year 
(1846)  it  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution. 

1  This  work  was  engraved  on  wood  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
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“The  Benjamites”  was  shortly  followed  by  “Elgiva 
seized  by  order  of  Archbishop  Odo.”  This  picture 
bore  the  following  explanatory  inscription: — “Arch¬ 
bishop  Odo,  to  avenge  the  banishment  of  Dunstan, 
dissolved  Edwy’s  marriage  with  Elgiva  on  the  plea  of 
kinship,  and  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  into  the  palace, 
who  seized  the  Queen  and,  after  branding  her  face  in 
order  to  destroy  that  fatal  beauty  which  had  seduced 
Edwy,  forcibly  conveyed  her  to  Ireland.”  It  was 
bought  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Marr  for  £120. 

In  1847  the  energy  of  the  eager  student  found  vent 
in  a  large  canvas,  “The  Widow  bestowing  her  Mite,” 
fourteen  feet  three  by  ten  feet  seven,  as  his  “The 
contribution  to  the  great  Westminster  Hall  Wid  's 

Competition.  The  widow  is  seen  with  her  Mite ” 
child,  dropping  her  mite  into  the  alms-box, 
while  Christ  draws  the  attention  of  His  disciples  to  the 
act.  It  is  a  significant  comment  on  the  character  of 
the  art-appreciation  of  the  day  that  objection  was  raised 
to  the  nudity  of  the  child  as  being  “bad  taste.”  Latter- 
day  criticism  stands  on  firmer  ground  in  considering  the 
figure  of  Christ  to  be  lacking  in  dignity  and  in  that 
spiritual  quality  which  it  is  only  permitted  to  the  great 
religious  painters  to  convey;  nevertheless,  the  work  is 
interesting  as  an  example  of  Millais’  religious  phase  in 
painting. 

Millais  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a  prize  in  the 
Competition.  Stronger  and  more  matured  artists, 
Watts  and  Tenniel  among  them,  had  entered  the  lists 
against  him,  and  to  these  went  the  victory.  The 
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The  Leeds 
Lunettes 


subsequent  history  of  the  “  Widow’s  Mite  ”  tells 
us  that  the  picture  underwent  more  than  ordinary 
adventures.  For  several  years  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  whence  it  departed  to  be  cut 
into  pieces  by  a  dealer.  One  piece  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hall  of  Tynemouth,  while  smaller 
fragments  are  said  to  have  been  scattered  to  distant 

o 

continents. 

The  Leeds  lunettes  of  this  year,  painted  for  the  Judges’ 
Chambers,  were  a  fresh  departure.  Millais  was  invited 
to  Leeds  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Charles  Cope,  R.A.,  to  decorate  six  spaces 
which  had  been  arranged  for  by  the  architect, 
Owen  Jones,  in  his  scheme  for  the  walls  and 
dome  of  the  building.  Six  weeks  were  spent  on  the 
canvases,  which  were  eventually  fastened  to  the  plaster 
surfaces  reserved  for  them.  “Childhood,”  “Youth,” 
“Manhood,”  and  “Age”  were  placed  round  the  hall. 
“Music,”  human  and  divine,  and  “Art,”  including 
Poetry,  Painting,  and  the  Drama,  were  in  the  upper 
lunettes.  The  designs  are  severely  treated,  and  the 
simple  scheme  of  colour  is  brown  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  compositions  are  somewhat  artificial,  and  they 
evidence  an  obvious  effort  to  fill  space  ;  but  as  a  venture 
in  a  fresh  field  they  show  considerable  appreciation  of 
the  decorative.  The  panels  have  been  removed  from 
their  original  positions  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Art  Museum  of  Leeds. 

The  great  crisis  of  the  artist’s  career  was  now 
beginning  to  cast  its  shadow;  already  the  revolt  against 
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the  pettiness  and  insincerity  of  contemporary  art,  which 
was  to  assume  definite  form  and  substance  as  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  was  in  the  air.  But  „ 
before  he  finally  shook  off  the  trammels  ywon  an ^ 
of  conventionalism  and  took  his  stand  &  ll&ema 
in  the  fore-front  of  that  movement,  the  large  picture  of 
“Cymon  and  Iphigenia”  was  begun.  This  work  was 
inspired  by  the  flesh-painting  of  William  Etty,  of  whom 
Madox  Brown  said  that  “he  taught  Millais  and  all  our 
school  to  colour.”  The  canvas  was  started,  but  his 
new  allegiance  to  pre-Raphaelitism  impelled  him  to 
put  it  aside  and  begin  his  “Lorenzo  and  Isabella.” 
Presumably,  however,  “Cymon  and  Iphigenia”  was 
fairly  well  advanced  by  1848,  since  we  hear  of  its  being 
bought  in  that  year  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  picture-dealer 
and  frame-maker  of  Oxford;  but  it  was  not  actually 
completed  till  1852,  when  Millais  saw  it  in  the  same 
owner’s  possession,  and  suggested  some  improvements 
which  he  was  allowed  to  carry  out.1  In  the  year  1848 
the  painter  was  at  work  upon  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Fenn  (the  father  of  W.  W.  Fenn,  the  artist  and  writer), 
whom  he  had  already  painted  three  years  before.  This 
picture  was  done  on  the  condition  that  the  earlier  one 
should  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Hugh  Fenn,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  sat  for  one  of  the  heads  in  the  “Lorenzo 
and  Isabella.” 


1  Mr.  Wyatt  died  in  1853,  and  this  picture,  with  several  others,  was 
put  up  to  auction  at  Christie’s.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  George  Wyatt 
for  350  guineas,  and  was  willed  by  him  to  Mr.  Standen,  into  whose 
possession  it  passed  in  1892. 
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A  Remark¬ 
able  Portrait 


The  following  year  (1849)  was  marked  by  a  signi¬ 
ficant  production — a  portrait  of  Mr.  Wyatt  and  his 
grandchild.  Up  to  this  period  Millais’ 
work  had  been  mainly  historical  and 
might  be  labelled  “academic.”  Haydon 
had  influenced  the  “Seizing  of  the  Inca,”  while  in  the 
succeeding  “Cymon  and  Iphigenia”  the  painter  had,  as 
we  have  noticed,  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Etty. 
“Elgiva,”  exhibited  in  1847,  was  executed  in  the  manner 
of  Hilton,  now  almost  forgotten.  In  the  Westminster 
Competition  picture  conventional  grouping  and  lighting 
were  evident.  But  with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wyatt  and 
his  grandchild  comes  a  definite  breaking  away  from 
tradition,  and  we  can  already  feel  the  strong  spirit 
which  was  speedily  to  disclose  itself  in  active  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  pre-Raphaelites.  Every  detail  in 
this  portrait  group,  no  matter  how  unimportant,  fell 
under  his  vigilant  eye,  from  the  lamp-post  at  the 
garden  gate,  seen  through  the  window,  to  the  carefully- 
studied  contents  of  the  china  cupboard.  “The  infinite 
patience,”  wrote  a  critic,  “and  imitative  skill  in 
draughtsmanship,  the  brilliancy  of  execution  and  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  brightness  of  sunlight,  have 
been  manifestly  acquired  before  the  lesson  had  been 
learned  of  harmonious  effect  and  of  subordinating  the 
v  parts  to  the  whole.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  careful  work,  and  is 
interesting  as  a  study  of  the  means  by  which  the 
masterly  touch  of  the  painter,  as  witnessed,  for  instance, 
in  the  later  portraits,  such  as  the  “Gladstone,”  was 
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Art  Discipline 

acquired.  We  shall  soon  see  how  this  careful  minia¬ 
ture-like  technique  developed  into  the  broad,  full 
handling-,  instinct  with  knowledge  of  form  and  colour. 
But  before  this  development  came  to  pass,  Millais 
had  to  undergo  a  further  period  of  self-training  and 
to  suffer  an  ordeal,  a  trial  of  patience  and  character,  that 
was  as  severe  as  it  was  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE. 

Two  rebels— Founding  the  fraternity — D.  G.  Rossetti — The  Germ — 
Outraged  critics — “Lorenzo  and  Isabella” — “The  Carpenter’s 
Shop” — Vituperation — “Ferdinand  and  Ariel” — A  vain  rebuff — 
The  terrible  “ism” — The  “  Woodman’s  Daughter  ” — John  Ruskin 
— The  letter  in  The  Times — “  Ophelia  The  wardrobe  panel — 

Trials  of  a  model — A  fine  compliment — “The  Huguenot” — 
Volunteer — “  The  Proscribed  Royalist  ” — “The  Order  of  Release.” 

Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  beginning’s  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  and  the  thoughts  with  which  it 
inspired  its  originators,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace 
our  steps. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  actual  declaration  of 
war  against  the  contemporary  art  there  were  two 
youthful  enthusiasts  working  side  by  side 
Two  Rebels  in  the  same  studio  during  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night,  discussing  art  principles  as 
they  appeared  to  them  and  opening  their  hearts  to  each 
other.  These  were  Holman  Hunt  and  Millais.  So 
intimate  and  at  one  with  each  other’s  aspirations,  and 
so  sincere  in  their  cameraderie  had  they  become,  that 
they  shared  each  other’s  work,  painting  alternately  upon 
each  other’s  subjects,  and  so  much  alike  was  their 
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technique ,  that  Holman  Hunt  declared,  in  later  days, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  identify  his  touches  upon 
Millais’  “Cymon.”  Millais  had  not  yet  freed  himself 
entirely  from  academic  principles,  although  Hunt  had 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  method  which  never 
lost  its  virility  and  restraint. 

As  fellow  students  of  Sass’s  academy  they  had  first 
met  in  1838,  just  after  Millais  had  won  his  medal  for 
the  Antique,  but  their  close  intimacy  had  not  ripened 
until  two  years  later.  The  suggestion  that  they  should 
work  together  in  the  same  studio  came  from  Millais. 
The  two  easels  with  their  precious  canvases,  “Cymon” 
and  “Porphyro,”  were  accordingly  set  up  side  by  side. 
Gradually,  out  of  their  discussions,  pre-Raphaelitism 
was  evolved — the  result  of  their  united  desires  to  found 
a  school,  which  would  owe  its  inspirations  directly  to 
the  early  painters.  The  conventions  of  later  art,  dating 
from  Raphael,  were  to  be  eschewed.  Nature  and 
Nature  alone  was  to  be  their  model.  They  were  to 
paint  her  as  they  saw  her,  omitting  nothing,  neglecting 
nothing.  If  Art  was  to  be  revived  and  a  new  era 
begun,  simplicity  of  design  and  truth  of  detail  must  be 
their  motto. 

They  considered  that,  with  Raphael,  decadence  had 
crept  in  and  through  the  centuries  had  been  growing, 
until  a  climax  of  degeneration  had  been  reached  in  their 
own  day.  With  the  sure  confidence  of  youth,  they 
imagined  that  this  condition  of  art  had  only  to  be 
declared  to  bring  public  and  artists  to  their  side.  They 
boldly  announced  themselves  as  pre-Raphaelites,  and 
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were  soon  joined  by  a  third,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
who,  with  his  magnetic  personality  and  poetic  feeling, 
was  to  become  a  source  of  strength  to  the  new 
movement. 

Like  themselves,  Rossetti  was  an  Academy  student, 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  an  irregular  one.  Not  having 
met  with  the  success  in  Art  which  was 
oun  ing  t  le  eventuaqy  COme,  he  had  neglected  his 

raternity  studies  and  striven  to  find  in  literature 
what  he  had  missed  in  painting.  He  discovered, 
however,  that  recognition  in  the  literary  world  was  just 
as  difficult  to  acquire,  and  he  returned  to  his  painting 
as  a  means  of  expression.  Conscious  of  his  short¬ 
comings  in  the  use  of  paint  and  brushes,  he  begged 
Hunt,  whose  work  he  admired,  to  allow  him  to  work 
with  him,  but  at  the  time  circumstances  rendered  it 
impossible.  He  then  wrote  to  Madox 
Brown,  expressing  his  admiration  and  desire 
to  become  his  pupil.  Madox  Brown,  on 
receiving  this  letter,  concluded  it  was  a  practical  joke 
and  consequently  sallied  out,  stick  in  hand,  to  administer 
punishment.  Finding  Rossetti  at  home,  and  realizing, 
on  meeting  his  admirer  face  to  face,  that  no  insult  was 
intended,  he  consented  to  his  coming  to  paint  under  his 
direction.  Madox  Brown  quickly  found  out  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  pupil’s  technical  equipment  and  set  him  to 
making  studies  of  pots  and  jars,  a  procedure  not  at 
all  to  his  liking.  Rossetti’s  mind  was  rich  with  imagery 
and  colour  needing  expression,  and  in  a  little  time  he 
wearied  of  a  method  of  study  in  itself  commendable  and 
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intended  to  give  him  a  mastery  of  light  and  shade 
and  the  use  of  his  tools.  Holman  Hunt  was  again 
approached,  and  this  time  with  more  success. 

Rossetti  was  invited  to  join  the  Brotherhood,  not 
only  because  his  talents  were  manifest  and  only  needed 
encouragement,  but  because  the  others  recognized  the 
strong  enthusiasm  which  he  would  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  movement.  William  Michael  Rossetti  was  next 
enlisted.  Although  not  yet  an  artist,  he  had  seriously 
declared  his  intention  of  taking  up  Art  as  a  profession. 
He  afterwards  became  the  chronicler  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Another  recruit  was  F.  G.  Stephens,  distinguished  later 
in  the  world  of  letters  as  an  Art  critic.  Woolner  the 
sculptor,  Collinson,  and  Walter  Deverell  completed  the 
coterie,  though  the  last  named  was  never  formally 
elected.  The  historic  meeting  at  which  the  tenets  of 
the  new  faith  were  revealed  to  the  new  disciples  took 
place  one  evening  in  Millais’  studio. 

Here  the  young  artist  produced  a  set  of  engravings 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa — the  works 
of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Orcagna, — and  a  borrowed 
collection  of  etchings  of  costumes  by  Paul  Mercury  in 
two  volumes.  These  fired  the  little  assembly  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  burst  of  explosive 
excitement  Millais  exclaimed,  “This  is  what  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  must  follow.” 

The  sympathies  and  support  of  such  men  as  Frederick 
Sandys  (who,  apart  from  his  own  fine  work,  became 
famous  later  through  his  caricature  of  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism),  Noel  Paton,  Charles  Collins,  and  A.  Hughes  were 
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warmly  accorded.  Coventry  Patmore  being1  a  poet  and 
not  a  painter,  could  not  be  a  member,  but  remained  in 
the  closest  union  with  the  Brotherhood.  Out  of  the 
eager  desire  to  reach  the  public  and  convince  them  of 
the  reality  of  their  crusade  grew  the  first  number  of 
The  Germ.  W.  Cave  Thomas  was  responsible  for  the 
name. 

The  life  of  The  Germ  was  short,  lack  of  funds  being 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  decease.  The  “respiratory 
organ  of  the  Brotherhood,  ”  as  it  has  been 
The  Germ  called,  was  first  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

On  its  third  appearance,  the  printer,  G.  F. 
Tupper,  perhaps  feeling  that  the  original  name  was 
lacking  in  pomposity,  styled  it  afresh  Art  and  Poetry , 
hoping  by  so  doing  to  revive  its  declining  fortune  ;  but 
without  success,  and  its  next  number  saw  the  end. 
The  Brotherhood,  supplemented  by  Christina  Rossetti 
and  William  Bell  Scott,  had  contributed  manfully,  both 
by  drawings  and  writing.  Millais  is  credited  with  a 
mediaeval  story,  which  unfortunately  never  saw  itself 
in  type,  as  the  fateful  fifth  number  never  appeared. 

Pre-Raphaelitism,  however,  was  a  painters’  move¬ 
ment,  and  luckily  did  not  depend  upon  the  success  or 
^  ^  non-success  of  a  literary  venture.  Let  us, 

.  .  *  therefore,  turn  once  more  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Millais’  pre-Raphaelite  painting,  and 
the  effect  it  had  upon  the  art  world  of  his  time.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  with  our  catholicity 
of  taste  in  art  matters,  to  realize  the  full  import  or 
conceive  the  wrath  of  the  critics,  as  they  saw  their 
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Critics  Aghast 


collection  of  ideals  so  rudely  disturbed  and  the  con¬ 
ventions  outraged.  The  Press  notices,  bitter  as  they 
must  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
afford  amusing  reading  to-day.  While  the  majority  of 
these  notices  merely  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of 
strong  language,  one  or  two  strove  to  be  kindly  judicial. 
Fraser's  Magazine  of  July  1849  acknowledged  frankly 
that  “Lorenzo  and  Isabella”  showed  great  talent  on 
the  part  of  the  new  man  and  recognized  that  the  colour 
was  beautiful  and  delicate,  yet — and  here  we  get  beneath 
the  sugar  coating — “like  Mr.  Brown  [Madox],1  how¬ 
ever,  this  young  artist,  although  exhibiting  unquestion¬ 
able  genius,  is  evidently  ensnared  by  preference  for  a 
false  style.  There  is  too  much  mannerism  in  the 
picture  ;  but  the  talent  of  the  artist  will,  we  doubt  not, 
break  through  it.”  This  was  faint  praise,  but  never¬ 
theless  was  meant  to  be  encouraging. 

In  this  picture  the 


“Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel, 

Lorenzo  a  young  palmer  in  Love’s  eyes,” 


of  Boccaccio’s  tale  are  shown,  seated  side  by  side  at 
dinner.  Lorenzo  offers  the  symbolic  blood- 
red  orange.  Absorbed  in  each  other’s 
love  they  do  not  see  the  bitter  hate 
expressed  in  the  brother’s  action,  as  with  vicious  and 


Lorenzo  and 
Isabella" 


1  Madox  Brown’s  own  comment  on  the  “Isabella”  is  worth  noting: 
“Wonderfully  painted,  full  of  expression,  sentiment  and  colour,  and 
extremely  good  painting,  but  somewhat  exaggerated  in  character  and 
careless  in  drawing.”  Diary ,  May  29th,  1849. 
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impotent  rage  he  cracks  the  nut,  at  the  same  time 
kicking  the  greyhound  which  his  sister  fondles.  The 
aged  nurse  with  watchful  eye  notes  the  look  and  grieves 
silently  for  the  evil  which  is  to  follow.  The  air  of  the 
picture  seems  heavy  with  tragedy  ;  no  one  speaks  ;  no 
sound  is  heard  except  clink  of  plate  and  crack  of  nut ; 
even  the  hound  takes  its  punishment  silently.  The 
pre-Raphaelite  principle  that  each  figure  must  be  a 
portrait  and  not  adapted  from  the  model  is  strictly 
adhered  to;  consequently,  the  picture  has  interest  apart 
from  its  subject.  Isabella  was  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  the 
wife  of  Millais’  half  brother.  Lorenzo  is  a  composite 
portrait  of  William  Rossetti  and  Compton.  Millais’ 
father  is  seen  wiping  his  mouth.  Mr.  Hugh  Fenn,  who 
in  return  for  this  sitting  had  his  portrait  painted,  peels 
an  apple;  while  at  the  end  of  the  table  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  holds  his  glass  to  his  lips  as  he  drinks.  The 
kicking  figure  is  John  Harris,  an  Academy  student,  the 
servitor  Mr.  Wright,  an  architect,  while  W.  Bell  Scott 
appears  on  the  left. 

Notwithstanding  jeers,  ridicule,  and  adverse  criticism, 
the  picture  was  bought  by  a  combination  of  three 
amateur  dealers,  who  found  a  purchaser  in  Mr.  Windus. 
It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some  years — ten  or  twelve, 
until,  after  having  been  acquired  successively  by  Gam- 
bart  the  dealer,  and  Woolner  the  sculptor  and 
pre-Raphaelite,  it  reached  its  final  resting-place  in 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

In  answer  to  a  would-be  wit’s  reproach  that  the 
picture  looked  “as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  a 
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mangle,”  Millais  determined  that  the  next  picture 
should  be  a  tour  de  force  of  light,  shade,  and  sparkling 
relief.  The  pedantry  of  mediaeval  costume  borrowed 
from  Mercury’s  plates  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
simple  draperies  of  the  East.  With  this  aim  “The 
Carpenter’s  Shop  ” — as  it  became  known 
— was  conceived.  The  prophetic  passages 
from  Zechariah  (xiii.  6)  gave  point  to  the 
incident  in  the  workshop  at  Nazareth: 

“  And  one  shall  say  unto  him,  What  are  these  wounds 
in  thine  hands?  Then  he  shall  answer,  Those  with 
which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends.” 
The  centre  of  the  canvas  is  occupied  by  the  boy  Jesus 
and  His  mother.  A  hidden  nail,  or  splinter  it  may  be, 
has  torn  His  palm,  while  He  is  assisting  Joseph.  In  a 
terror  of  sympathetic  pain,  Mary  has  sunk  on  her  knees 
at  His  side,  caressing  her  Son;  Joseph,  with  a  practical 
air,  examines  the  wound  preparatory  to  bathing  the 
hand  with  water  which  the  playmate,  John  the  Baptist, 
brings.  St.  Anne  bends  with  anxious  looks  over  the 
bench,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  offending  splinter. 
Through  the  window  a  scattered  flock  of  sheep  are 
seen  advancing  to  the  house,  as  if  looking  for  their 
shepherd. 

The  composition  is  simple,  almost  to  a  fault,  and  there 
is  a  want  of  movement  in  the  group  which  suggests 
that  each  model  has  been  posed  deliberately,  but  the 
feeling  of  religion  is  strong  throughout  the  picture. 
Compared  with  the  rendering  by  Hunt  and,  later,  by 
Tissot,  in  their  full  knowledge  of  Eastern  costume  and 


“The 
Carpenter' s 
Shop" 
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surroundings,  the  picture  is  full  of  anachronisms;  but 
in  the  ’forties  artists  had  not  seriously  studied  Palestine,1 
being  content  to  treat  Biblical  subjects  in  the  grand 
manner  without  much  regard  to  historical  accuracy. 
In  Millais’  picture  there  is  at  least  an  echo  of  the  artists 
whom  he  had  set  up  as  his  ideals.  Like  Gozzoli  and 
Giotto,  who  painted  for  the  people,  he  tells  his  story 
directly  and  simply;  he  makes  no  parade  of  fine  castings 
of  drapery  or  melodramatic  posturings. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  for  us  to  realize  or  understand 
why  this  pathetic  picture  of  a  mother’s  anguish  should 
have  been  received  with  such  volleys  of 
Vitupera -  abuse  and  bitter  words.  “Mean,  odious, 
lion  revolting,  and  repulsive,”  wrote  Charles 

Dickens  in  Household  Words,  “a  pictorial 
blasphemy!  ”  and  again,  “great  imaginative  talent  had 
been  perverted  to  the  use  of  an  eccentricity  both  lament¬ 
able  and  revolting.”  The  Times  wrote,  “Mr.  Millais’ 
picture  is  plainly  revolting.  The  attempt  to  associate 
the  Holy  Family  with  the  meanest  details  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  shop,  with  no  conceivable  omission  of  misery,  of 
dirt,  of  even  disease,  all  furnished  with  the  same  loath¬ 
some  minuteness,  is  disgusting,  and  with  a  surpassing 
power  of  imitation,  this  picture  serves  to  show  how  far 
mere  imitation  may  fall  short  by  dryness  and  conceit  of 
all  dignity  and  truth.”  Blackwood's  Magazine  was 
equally  choice  in  its  selection  of  language.  “  We  can 

1  Wilkie  had  noted  the  possibilities  of  Eastern  travel  and  the  value 
of  Oriental  study,  only  to  be  met  with  coldness  from  Ilaydon,  the 
exponent  of  the  grand  manner. 
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hardly  imagine  anything  more  ugly,  graceless,  and  un¬ 
pleasant  than  Mr.  Millais’  picture.  Such  a  collection  of 
splay  feet,  puffed  joints  and  misshapen  limbs  was 
assuredly  never  before  made  within  so  small  a  compass! 
We  have  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  unpleasing 
and  affected  picture  has  found  a  purchaser  at  a  high 
price.”  Fortunately,  in  spite  of  critics,  this  was  indeed 
true;  the  picture  had  been  commissioned  by  a  dealer, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Farrer,  for  £3$°.  The  buyer,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  pasted  all  the  notices  upon  the  back 
of  the  canvas. 

“  Another  specimen  from  the  same  brush  inspires 
rather  laughter  than  disgust,”  was  one  newspaper’s 
reception  of  “Ferdinand  and  Ariel,”  exhibited  the 
same  year  (1850) ;  in  spite  of  which 
dictum  there  were  many  who  found  the 
picture  worthy  neither  of  mockery  nor 
abusive  epithets.  For  these  it  was  meet 
that  Millais,  having  shown  the  Art  world  how  the  New 
Testament  could  be  treated  with  reverence,  yet  realism, 
should  now  endeavour  to  give  his  rendering  of  a  scene 
from  Shakespeare.  The  shipwrecked  prince  holds  his 
hat  on  his  head,  while  he  advances,  bewildered  by  the 
strange,  sweet  music  and  the  quaint  figures  which 
surround  him,  directing  his  steps  almost  unconsciously; 
Ariel  pushes  back  the  hat,  as  he  sings  softly  in  his  ear. 
It  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  text,  quiet  in  colour  and 
exquisitely  painted.  Stephens,  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Brotherhood,  sat  for  the 
Ferdinand.  The  painting  of  the  head  was  done  in  one 
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long-  concentrated  sitting  of  six  hours,  a  pencil  study 
having  been  made  preparatory  to  the  painting.  So 
absorbed  was  Millais  in  his  work  that  no  word  escaped 
his  lips  until,  with  a  final  touch,  he  laid  down  his 
brushes.  And  so  exhausted  were  both  painter  and 
sitter  that,  according  to  Stephens,  strong  tea  was 
resorted  to  as  a  restorative.  “  In  execution,”  he  adds, 
writing  in  1886,  “it  is  exhaustive  and  faultless;  six 
and  thirty  years  have  not  harmed  it.” 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  worked  upon  this 
picture  met  with  a  severe  rebuff.  Wethered,  the 
.  dealer,  who  had  commissioned  the  work,  dis- 
approved  of  the  treatment  and  colour,  which, 
he  said,  was  too  green,  and  refused  the 
picture.  This  was  in  February,  but  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  turned  into  gratification  as,  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  Mr.  Ellison,  the  collector,  who  presented  his 
valuable  collection  of  water  colours  to  South  Kensington, 
was  brought  by  a  friend  to  see  the  picture,  with  the 
result  that  he  bought  it  and  paid  ^150,  being  ^50  more 
than  the  sum  offered  by  the  original  commissioner.  At 
the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1850  the  “  Ferdinand  ”  was 
hung  on  the  ground,  while  “The  Carpenter’s  Shop” 
was  half  on  the  line,  and  the  portrait  of  “  Mr.  Wyatt 
and  his  grandchild,”  already  referred  to,  was  on  the 
line.  In  view  of  the  torrent  of  abuse  from  press  and 
public,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  treatment  by 
the  Academy  was  always  fair,  and  although  the  efforts 
and  general  tendency  of  Millais  and  his  confreres  were 
against  academic  principles,  yet  their  pictures  were 
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The 
Terrible 
‘  ‘  ism  ’  ’ 


dealt  with  generously.  Millais  never  had  a  single 
picture  returned. 

The  mystic  monogram  P.R.B.  appeared  on  all  three 
pictures.  The  movement  was  no  longer  a  thing 
amongst  themselves,  but  was  now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  everywhere.  It  was  the 

Artists  were  devoted  to 
the  “ism”  to  pieces.  The  first 
onslaught  was  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News ,  written  by  Reach,  a  popular  light  writer, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  got  his  information  from  Munro, 
one  of  the  “set.”  Rossetti  was  attacked  in  the 
Athenceum ,  and,  later,  Millais  ascertained  that  the 
author  of  a  long  dissertation,  in  which  “P.R.B. — ism” 
was  demolished,  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Frank 
Stone*  himself  a  painter.  All  the  dailies  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry.  So  notorious  had  “The  Carpenter’s 
Shop”  become,  that  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  ill  at  the 
time,  commanded  it  to  be  taken  from  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  and  brought  for  her  inspection.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  excitement  and  turmoil,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  neither  praise  nor  censure  affected  our  painter, 
who  had  already  begun  to  paint  “Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange”  and  “The  Woodman’s  Daughter.” 
From  June  until  October  we  find  him  working  about 
Oxford,  making  studies  for  both  pictures. 

The  “Woodman’s  Daughter”  was  begun  while  “The 
Carpenter’s  Shop”  was  yet  on  the  easel,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  ds  not  see  the  picture  as  it  was 
originally  painted.  The  girl-child’s  face  was  considered 
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ugly,  and  five  years  afterwards  Millais  repainted  the 

head  and  made  several  alterations  which  have  not  been 

t°  the  work’s  advantage;  nevertheless,  we 

(,7r;  ,  ,  still  have  a  phase  of  child  life  treated  as 

Woodman's  ,  .  ,  __ 

Dauo-hter"  on  ^  16  cou  “  aave  done  it.  The  charm¬ 
ing,  half-shy  condescension  of  the  daintily 
nurtured  aristocrat  and  the  innocent,  open  expression  of 
delighted  surprise  upon  the  rustic  child’s  face,  illustrate 
the  story  as  told  by  Coventry  Patmore  in  his 


TALE  OF  POOR  MAUD. 

Her  tale  is  this  : — In  the  sweet  age 
When  Heaven’s  our  side  the  lark, 

She  used  to  go  with  Gerald  when 
He  worked  from  morn  to  dark, 

For  months  to  these,  the  crowded  proves, 
Of  the  ancient  Manor  Park. 

She  went  with  him  to  think  she  hslped, 
And  whilst  he  hacked  and  sawed, 

The  rich  Squire’s  son — a  young  ljoy  then — 
Whole  mornings,  as  if  awed, 

Stood  silent  by  and  gazed  in  turj 
At  Gerald  and  on  Maud 

And  sometimes  in  a  sullen  tone 
He’d  offer  fruits,  and  she 
Received  them  always  with  an  lir 
So  unreserved  and  free, 

That  shame-faced  distance  soon  became 
Familiarity. 
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The  landscape  is  perhaps  one  of  his  best  at  that  time. 
The  knowledge  of  tree-and-plant  form  is  thorough — 
every  leaf,  weed,  and  fold  being  painted  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  strawberries  which  the  boy  offers 
are  painted  with  a  reverence  befitting  the  royal  price 
paid  for  them  in  Covent  Garden,  at  a  time  when 
strawberries  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
principles  of  pre-Raphaelitism  could  do  no  more.  He 
had  spoken  almost  the  last  word  of  the  Brotherhood, 
as  far  as  his  own  practice  was  concerned. 

No  account  of  the  movement  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  part  that  John  Ruskin 
played  in  its  defence.  He  has  been  so  closely 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  Hunt’s 
and  Millais’  work  that  it  has  been  concluded 
that  in  some  degree  he  was  the  originator  and  patron. 
But  this  assumption  is  scarcely  warranted.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  he  had  no  share  in  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  nor  in  inspiring  the  work  of  Millais, 
who,  indeed,  had  never  read  his  works  nor  even  met 
him  until  the  July  of  1851.  In  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  a  friend  he  mentions  having  made  his 
acquaintance,  but  adds,  “We  are  as  yet  singularly  at 
variance  in  our  opinions  upon  Art.” 

In  referring  to  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  Pre-Raphaelite  Diary 
under  May  10th,  1851,  we  find  that  Coventry  Patmore 
suggested  to  Ruskin  that  he  should  write  something 
about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  May  13th,  Ruskin’s  letter 
appeared  in  The  Times.  As  their  champion  he  declared 
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The  Letter 
in  ‘  ‘  The 
Times ” 


that  Millais  and  Hunt  were  at  the  turning-point  of 
their  career;  they  might  either  sink  into  nothingness, 
or  rise  to  a  very  real  greatness.  He  went 
on  to  interpret  pre-Raphaelitism — “They 
intend  to  return  to  early  days  on  this  one 
point  only — that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they 
will  draw  what  they  see,  or  what  they  suppose  may 
have  been  the  actual  facts  of  the  scene  they  desire  to 
represent,  irrespective  of  any  conventional  rules  of 
picture-making,  and  they  have  chosen  their  unfortunate, 
though  not  inaccurate  name,  because  all  artists  did  this 
before  Raphael’s  time  and  after  Raphael’s  time  did 
not  this,  but  sought  to  paint  fair  pictures  rather  than 
represent  stern  facts;  of  which  the  consequence  has 
been  that,  from  Raphael’s  time  to  this  day,  historical 
art  has  been  in  acknowledged  decadence.”  Speaking 
directly  in  favour  of  the  pictures  themselves,  and  of  the 
charge  of  “imitation  of  false  perspective,”  he  refutes 
this,  asserting  that  the  only  error  in  the  pictures  ex¬ 
hibited  in  that  year  is  seen  in  the  green  curtain  in 
“Mariana.”  Again,  in  reference  to  “drapery  snapped 
instead  of  folded.  There  is  not  a  single  study  of 
drapery  in  the  whole  Academy,  be  it  in  works  large  or 
small,  which  for  perfect  truth,  power  and  finish  could 
be  compared  with  the  white  draperies  on  the  table  in 
‘Mariana’  and  of  the  righthand  figure  in  the  ‘Dove 
returning  to  the  Ark;’  and  further,  as  studies,  both  of 
drapery  and  minor  detail,  there  has  been  nothing  in 
Art  so  earnest  or  so  complete  as  those  pictures  since 
the  days  of  Albert  Durer.”  Another  letter  had  been 
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written,  but  was  withheld  on  consideration  that  it  cast 
so  strong  a  slur  upon  all  non-pre-Raphaelite  living 
painters.  Thomas  Carlyle,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
was  drawn  into  an  expression  of  opinion.  “These 
pre-Raphaelites  they  talk  of  are  said  to  copy  the  thing 
as  it  is,  or  invent  it  as  they  believe  it  must  have  been! 
Now  there’s  some  sense  and  hearty  sincerity  in  this. 
It’s  the  only  way  of  doing  anything  fit  to  be  seen.” 

The  Mediaeval  and  the  Mystic  were  foreign  elements 
that  had  no  real  part  in  the  being  of  Millais.  They 
belonged  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Dante  Rossetti,  his 
fellow-worker  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  scheme.  Such 
pictures  as  “Isabella”  and  “The  Carpenter’s  Shop,” 
full  of  symbolism  and  suggestion,  were  probably  painted 
under  Rossetti’s  influence.1  Now,  however,  that  Millais 
had  begun  to  feel  the  full  strength  and  vigour  of  work¬ 
manship,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much  wonder  that  he 
should  choose  subjects  which  gave  him  full  scope  for 
his  technique  in  the  rendering  of  plant  form  and  texture 
and  surfaces,  such  as  we  find  in  his  picture  of 
“  Ophelia,”  and  a  greater  sense  of  atmosphere  is  made 
manifest  in  opposition  to  the  more  decorative  or  mural 
work  of  the  early  painters  whom  the  pre-Raphaelites 
had  taken  as  their  masters.  In  the  Art  of  Giotto  and 
his  followers  we  feel  the  coloured  bas-relief  rather  than 
the  realistic  rendering  which  is  foreign  to  the  purpose 
for  which  their  frescoes  were  intended;  they  aimed  at 
being  essentially  mural  with  the  simplest  rendering  of 

1  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  is  disposed  to  dissent,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann 
to  emphasize  the  influence  of  Rossetti  on  Millais. 
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light  and  shade,  with  just  sufficient  modelling  to  tell 
the  story  and  interpret  the  design.  Perspective  with 
the  early  Masters  had  not  yet  occupied  an  important 
part  in  Art;  it  was  reserved  for  such  men  as  Massaccio 
and  Botticelli  to  show  what  possibilities  lay  in  its 
mastery. 

For  the  student,  the  whole  history  of  workmanship 
in  painting  is  embodied  in  the  development  of  Millais’ 
Art  from  the  primitive  handling  to  the  daring  bravura 
of  his  later  works. 

“Ophelia”  stands  out  as  a  prominent  landmark  in 
his  career — a  triumph  of  design  and  painting  of  detail. 

Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  somehow 
“  Ophelia ”  savour  of  the  footlights,  and  at  this  period 
artificiality  was  rampant,  but  here  we  have 
simplicity  of  composition  and  the  clearness  of  the  open 
day.  No  dark  thunderclouds  or  raging  streams  tell  us 
of  tragedy,  but  a  gentle  maiden  floats  down  the  water 
peacefully  as  a  creature  native  to  and  endowed  with 
that  element,  chanting  snatches  of  old  tunes,  as  one 
unconscious  of  her  own  distress.  The  face  and  hands 
are  exquisitely  painted ;  the  face  of  Ophelia  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal,  who, 
eight  years  later,  became  Mrs.  D.  G.  Rossetti.  The 
weeping  brook  and  foliage  were  painted  at  Kingston 
on  the  river  Ewell,  while  Hunt  was  working  upon 
the  background  of  his  “Hireling  Shepherd”  and  the 
“  Light  of  the  World.” 

At  Birmingham  the  picture  lost  only  by  a  few  votes 
the  prize  which  was  given  to  Ward’s  “Charlotte 
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Corday  going  to  Execution.”  As  a  study  of  foliage 
and  flowers  it  is  marvellous,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
convincing  of  the  fearless  sincerity  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
painter  than  this  picture.  There  is  not  a  leaf  or 
blossom  which  has  not  had  individual  attention. 

The  two  painters  were  joined  at  Kingston  by  William, 
Millais’  brother,  who  had  become  a  landscape-painter 
of  no  mean  merit,  and  other  members  of  the 
Brotherhood.  An  amusing  story  has  been  JTr  ■,  , 
told  of  the  dismay  and  horror  of  their  land-  Panel 
lady,  on  returning  from  market,  to  find  that 
John  E.  Millais  had  painted  upon  one  of  her  newly- 
varnished  wardrobe  doors.  Her  lament  was  punctuated 
by  demands  for  damages,  but  the  following  day,  on 
ushering, visitors  into  the  room,  during  their  absence, 
with  many  apologies  for  the  mess  on  the  door,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  how  different  was  their  opinion 
of  the  “disfigurement.”  When  they  learned  who 
the  culprit  was,  an  exchange  of  an  Indian  shawl 
was  offered  for  the  door,  and  seeing  what  possibilities 
lay  in  the  spoilt  varnish  of  her  cherished  wardrobe 
door,  the  good  lady  begged  Millais  to  paint  its 
companion. 

This  pleasant  outing  not  only  furnished  the  studies 
for  the  “Ophelia,”  but  also  the  elaborate  background 
of  ivy-covered  brick  wall  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  “  Huguenot.”  These  were  carried  back  to 
London  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  embodied  in  the 
completed  pictures.  It  was  at  Kingston  also  that 
Millais  first  met  Ruskin. 
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An  interesting  sidelight  upon  Millais’  painstaking 
care  in  the  production  of  his  pictures  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  trials  of  a  model.  Miss 
na  s  of  siddal,  as  already  mentioned,  sat  to  him  for 
Ophelia.  Herself  by  nature  an  artist,  she 
was  full  of  sympathy,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  subject.  To  enable  the  painter  to  render  realistic¬ 
ally  the  effect  of  sodden  drapery,  she  lay  in  a  bath 
full  of  tepid  water,  while  lighted  lamps  were  placed 
underneath  to  keep  up  an  even  temperature.  The 
painter,  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  colour  and  tex¬ 
ture,  forgot  that  oil  in  time  becomes  exhausted — and 
the  lamps  went  out.  His  model  first  grew  conscious 
of  this  fact  by  the  rapidly  cooling  water,  but,  fearful 
lest  he  should  be  disturbed,  made  no  sign.  Benumbed 
at  length,  but  still  uncomplaining,  she  kept  her  pose 
until  the  effect  of  the  sitting  was  evident.  A  severe 
illness  followed,  and  her  aggrieved  father  threatened 
to  sue  Millais  for  ^50,  but  a  compromise  was  arrived 
at  by  Millais  paying  the  doctor’s  bill.  Happily,  no 
harm  followed  from  the  prolonged  cold  bath.  Millais 
painted  a  portrait  of  her  in  1854,  which  was  not  ex¬ 
hibited  until  ’97  at  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 

“Ophelia”  was  bought  by  Mr.  Farrer  for  three 
hundred  guineas.  When  the  picture  was  exhibited, 

many  years  afterwards  at  the  Guildhall 
4  Fxtls  •  *  * 

in  London,  a  certain  Professor  of  Botany, 
omp  iment  wj1Q  had  founcj  himself  unable  to  take 

his  class  into  the  country,  took  them  instead  before 
the  canvas  and  discoursed  upon  the  plants  and  weeds, 
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which,  he  said,  were  as  instructive  as  Nature  herself. 
Could  compliment  be  greater? 

When  the  Academy  of  1852  was  opened,  crowds 
stood  before  “Ophelia”  and  the  “  Huguenot”  the  whole 
day  long,  only  leaving  to  return.  Who,  € 
having  once  seen  the  latter,  can  forget  the  n 

sweet  pathos  of  the  young  girl’s  upturned  ^uSnenoi 
face,  in  which  her  love  pleads  with  her  doomed  lover? 
She  strives  to  fasten  the  white  scarf1  which  will  pre¬ 
serve  his  life  to  her;  but  unavailing  are  her  efforts, — 
“I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  Loved  I  not 
honour  more” — and  we  know  that  when  the  bell  of  the 
great  clock  sounded  the  next  morning,  it  spoke  not 
only  of  death  to  the  Huguenot,  but  also  of  the  breaking 
of  a  tender  heart  and  the  blighting  of  a  fair  young 
girl’s  life.  An  old  Jersey  friend,  Major  Lempriere, 
stood  for  the  Huguenot,  while  Miss  Ryan,  a  well-known 
model  of  the  time,  posed  for  the  lady.  The  price  paid 
for  the  picture  was  ^250,  and  as  the  dealer  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  from  the  engraving,  he  presented  the  artist 
with  another  ^50.  The  picture  eventually  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Preston.  Madox  Brown  has 
left  a  delightful  description  of  him — “This  Miller  is  a 
jolly,  kind,  old  man,  with  streaming  white  hair,  fine 
features,  and  a  beautiful,  keen  eye  like  Mulready’s;  a 
rich  brogue  (he  was  Scotch,  not  Irish),  a  pipe  of 
Cavendish,  and  a  smart  rejoinder,  with  a  pleasant  word 

1  By  an  order  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  issued  before  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day,  “all  good  Catholics”  were  enjoined  to  wear  a  white  scarf  as  a 
distinguishing  badge. 
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for  every  man,  woman,  or  child  he  met,  are  character¬ 
istics  of  him.  His  house  is  full  of  pictures,  even  in  the 
kitchen.  Many  pictures  he  has  at  all  his  friends’ 
houses,  and  his  house  at  Bute  is  also  filled  with  his 
inferior  ones.  His  hospitality  is  somewhat  peculiar  of 
its  kind.  His  dinner,  which  is  at  six,  is  of  one  joint 
and  vegetables  without  pudding.  Bottled  beer  for 
drink.  I  never  saw  any  wine.  After  dinner  he 
instantly  hurries  you  off  to  tea  and  then  back  again  to 
smoke.  He  calls  it  meat  tea,  and  boasts  that  few 
people  who  have  ever  dined  with  him  come  back 
again!”  “One  of  the  most  cordial,  large-hearted,  and 
lovable  men  I  ever  knew,”  wrote  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

“The  Huguenot”  did  not  at  first  meet  with  public 
approval.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  nasturtiums 
and  the  aerial  perspective,  that  is,  the  distance  between 
the  wall  and  the  figures  was  said  to  be  not  accurately 
rendered.  Ruskin,  however,  has  pointed  out  in  his 
Stones  of  Venice  that  the  distance  was  so  slight  that  the 
difference  in  the  shade  was  less  than  the  15,000th  part 
of  the  depth  of  any  colour  ! 

While  in  1852  Millais  was  working  at  the  “Hugue¬ 
not”  and  “Ophelia,”  the  political  world  was  agitated 
in  no  small  degree.  France  had  been  pass- 
Volunteer  ing  through  a  feverish  series  of  revolutions 
which  culminated  in  the  infamous  coup 
d'etat  of  the  preceding  December.  The  high-handed 
action  of  Louis  Napoleon  alarmed  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  the  Channel  Fleet  was 
established  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  sprang  into  life. 
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Plain  Tales  Pictorially  Told 

Millais  flung-  himself  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  into  the 
rifle  club  scheme.  His  father  was  on  the  Committee, 
and  he  and  his  brother  joined  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  from  his  correspondence  we  see  how  keenly  he  felt 
that  “such  measures  are  stringent  upon  all  English¬ 
men.” 

“The  Bride’s-maid”  (1851),  which  was  known  for  a 
time  as  “All  Hallows  Eve,”  illustrates  the  Scottish 
tradition  that  the  bride’s-maid  will  see  a  vision  of  her 
sweetheart  on  passing-  a  piece  of  bride’s-cake  through 
her  ring.  It  was  painted  from  Mrs.  Nassau,  senior, 
and  was  presented  in  1888  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  for 
that  year,  Mr.  T.  R.  Harding.  “Memory,”  also  of 
1851,  was  a  charming  head  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon. 
A  portrait  frankly  styled  “The  Angel  of  the  House” — 
Mrs.  Coventry  Patmore — was  exhibited  with  the 
“Huguenot”;  it  is  painted  in  the  same  style  as 
“  Memory,”  just  mentioned. 

Millais  had  now  drunk  a  deep  draught  of  favour. 
For  the  time  the  bitterness  of  adverse  criticism  was 
past,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  set  himself  to 
humour  his  critics  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  In 
the  two  pictures  which  followed  this  was  distinctly 
evident,  and  the  popularity  which  the)’’  gained  showed 
that  he  had  gauged  his  public  thoroughly.  These 
works  contain  no  subtle  suggestions,  but  a  plain  story 
pictorially  told,  with  a  touch  of  the  melodramatic. 

The  first  of  the  series  was  the  “Proscribed  Royalist 
(1651).”  Hidden  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  a 
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haggard  and  hunted  cavalier  shows  his  pale  face,  while 

the  brave  girl,  be  she  sweetheart  or  sister  daring  death 

u  The  f°r  sa^e  her  l°ve>  glances  fearfully 

r>  *7  7  around  her.  Brilliant  sunlight  sparkles  in 
Proscribed  25  r 

D  j-  her  satin  dress  and  illumines  tree  trunk  and 
verdure — to  ensure  truth  the  satin  dress  was 
painted  on  the  spot.  Arthur  Hughes  sat  for  the 
Royalist,  while  Miss  Ryan,  the  model  for  the  girl  in  the 
“  Huguenot,”  was  the  lady  heroine.  The  landscape 
background  was  studied  on  Coney  Hall  Hill,  near 
Bromley,  where  the  great  oak  still  stands.  During  the 
execution  of  this  work  Millais  put  up  at  the  George 
Inn,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  William,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  brothers,  in  a  fit  of  generosity  to 
their  landlord,  painted  a  new  sign  of  “St.  George 
slaying  the  Dragon,”  to  replace  one  that  had  been  blown 
down.  It  is  on  record  that  afterwards  the  shrewd 
landlord,  substituting  a  less  valuable  board,  framed  and 
sold  the  panel. 

“The  Proscribed  Royalist”  was  the  commission  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Art  Union,  Mr.  Pocock;  from  him 
it  passed  to  Mr.  Plint, — thence  to  Sir  John  Pender,  and 
eventually  became  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Ogston.1 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  canvas  realized  ^551 
in  1862,  and  later  in  1897  was  bought  by  the  same 
purchaser  (Agnew)  for  ^2,100,  while  a  small  version 
was  bought  by  Gambart  in  the  Windus  sale  in  1868 
for  ^173. 

Following  the  brilliant  sunshiny  picture  of  “The 
1  Given  as  Mr.  James  Opton  by  J.  G.  M. 
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Royalist”  came  “The  Order  of  Release,”  telling  its 
story  of  escape  from  the  death  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
so  many  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  ’45.  The 

•  *  •  /  lip 

long  dark  days  of  anxiety  and  dread  have 
now  merged  into  the  radiancy  of  unlooked-  Order  of 
for  triumph,  such  as  can  only  be  fully  realized  e  casc 
by  the  wife,  who,  by  self-sacrificing  effort  and  devotion, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pardon  which  the 
sceptical  and  over-suspicious  gaoler  scans.  She  still 
keeps  her  hold  upon  the  precious  document,  dreading 
to  lose  grip,  and  for  the  moment  there  is  a  feeling  of 
tension  between  the  gaoler  and  herself,  an  anxious 
moment  of  hesitancy  on  both  sides.  He  looks  for  some 
slip  in  the  wording;  she  is  apprehensive  lest  something 
untoward  should  present  itself.  Yet  her  face  shows 
the  pride  of  success,  strengthened  by  possession  of  the 
dear  one,  hidden  from  her  so  long.  The  Highlander 
cares  not;  the  relief  and  joy  of  reunion  have  broken 
the  strong  man  down,  and  he  bends  his  head  on  his 
wife’s  breast  to  hide  the  tears  which  in  spite  of  himself 
find  their  way  unbidden  to  his  eyes.  A  touch  of  Nature 
and  colour  is  introduced  into  the  gloomy  surround¬ 
ings  by  the  fresh  primroses,  which  have  been  dropped  on 
the  dark  prison  floor  to  wither  and  to  die.  The  flesh 
painting  gleams  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  background, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  finely  rendered  than  the 
chubby  legs  and  dimpled  feet  of  the  child  in  its  mother’s 
arms.  A  collie  adds  its  exuberant  welcome,  in  itself 
a  fine  piece  of  animal  painting,  justifying  the  confidence 
which  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  reposed  in  Millais,  when,  at 
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his  death,  he  confided  the  finishing  of  certain  pictures  to 
his  brush.  A  remarkable  anecdote,  showing  the  care 
which  was  expended  upon  detail,  is  told  in  connection 
with  “The  Order  of  Release.”  A  genuine  “order” 
was  procured,  signed  by  Sir  Hildegrave  Turner,  who 
was  Governor  of  Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey,  during  the 
war,  and  so  accurate  is  the  painting  that  Colonel 
Turner,  son  of  the  Governor,  who  knew  nothing  of  this, 
recognized  his  father’s  signature  when  he  saw  the 
picture. 

Mrs.  Ruskin,  three  years  later  to  be  Mrs.  Millais,  sat 
for  the  Highland  woman.  An  artistic  liberty  was  taken 
with  her  hair,  which  was  transformed  from  its  original 
auburn  to  black,  so  that  the  necessary  quality  might  be 
given  to  the  colour  scheme.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  portraits  ever  painted  of  her. 

Unbounded  enthusiasm,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
disfavour  of  a  year  back,  was  shown  by  the  public  on 
the  exhibition  of  the  picture  in  1853,  so  much  so  that 
a  policeman  was  stationed  to  move  on  the  visitors, 
and  the  work  was  sold  for  £400.  The  price  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  time  to  be  abnormally  high ;  but  in  the 
Arden  sale  of  1879  this  same  canvas  realized  .£2,835. 
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Introduction  to  Scotland — Portrait  of  Ruskin— Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy — The  brotherhood  dissolved — “The  Rescue ” — Dickens’s 
“amende”  —  Thackeray’s  prediction — Comrades,  not  rivals — 
Marriage — Successful  but  commonplace — “Autumn  Leaves” — 
“The  Blind  Girl” — Ruskin’s  criticism — At  Winchelsea — “Sir 
Isumbras” — Sandys’s  braying  ass — Charles  Reade — “The  Vale 
of  Rest” — Fresh  attacks — “The  Black  Brunswicker” — “The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes” — On  the  Continent — Complaints  of  models. 


Introduc¬ 
tion  to 
Scotland 


At  the  end  of  June,  1853,  Millais  took  his  first  holiday 
in  Scotland.  It  was  an  introduction  to  the  North, 
which  ripened  into  intimacy  that  lasted  to 
the  end  of  his  life’s  work.  Ruskin  was 
preparing  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  following  October, 
and  Millais  was  invited  to  join  him  and  his  wife  in 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  Trossachs.  As  can  be  easily 
imagined,  the  time  was  not  entirely  given  up  to  holiday¬ 
making  on  either  side,  and  a  new  side  of  Millais’  art 
was  called  into  play;  he  became  inspired  by  his  com¬ 
panion’s  enthusiasm  for  architecture.  A  busy  time  was 
spent  in  making  designs  for  church  windows  and 
The  most  remarkable  effort  in  this  direction 
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was  a  design  for  the  tracery  of  a  window,  consisting  of 
angels  embracing  each  other  with  a  Blake-like  intensity. 
Gothic  design,  however,  did  not  occupy  his  whole 
energy,  for  he  was  engaged  with  pictures  as  well. 

The  magnificent  portrait  of  the  Art  Critic,  with  the 
marvellous  background  of  Glenfinlas  Waterfalls,  was 
.  the  most  important  product  of  this  journey. 
ortrait  rendering  of  the  lichenous  growth  on  the 
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J  rocks  and  the  drawing  or  their  formation, 

are  as  fine  as  the  painter’s  art  can  give,  while  the  figure 
of  Ruskin,  bareheaded,  is  a  dignified  presentment  full  of 
open-air  feeling.  The  original  landscape  study  had  a 
female  figure  sitting  close  to  the  rocks.  Another  fine 
study  was  a  half-length  of  Mrs.  Ruskin — a  distinctly 
pre-Raphaelite  production,  equal  to  Miss  Siddal’s 
portrait,  which  was  eventually  worked  into  the  picture 
of  “Waiting,”  where  the  lady  is  shown  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a  V-shaped  stile 
The  study  now  exhibits  a  change  of  colour — a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  pictures  painted  at  this  period. 

The  visit  to  the  “Land  o’  Cakes,”  which  was  to 
prove  such  an  important  factor  in  his  life,  curiously 
enough  coincided  with  an  honour  which  had 


A.R.A.  been  withheld  from  him  three  years  before 
on  account  of  his  youth,  namely,  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  November 
the  7th,  1853,  saw  him  in  full  possession  of  that  dignity, 
and  he  was  able  to  forget  the  bitter  disappointment 
caused  by  his  previous  rejection. 

Rossetti  wrote  to  his  sister  on  the  following  day: — 
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“Millais,  I  just  hear,  was  last  night  elected  an 
Associate,  so  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved.” 
This  was  in  a  great  measure  true.  Hunt 
was  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  Rossetti 
was  painting  a  picture  peculiarly  his  own, 
owing  nothing  to  pre-Raphaelitism,  while 
Millais  had  been  devoting  himself  to  subjects  which 
gained  the  public  favour  without,  however,  sacrificing 
the  early  principles  of  the  movement ;  for  it  was  not 
till  nine  years  later  that  the  careful  manipulation 
blossomed  into  breadth  of  touch  and  treatment.  He 
had  still  to  paint  the  “  Blind  Girl”  and  the  “  Random 
Shot,”  before  it  could  be  said  that  he  had  broken  with 
pre-Raphaelitism.  Meanwhile,  in  1855,  he  began  the 
luridly  dramatic  “Rescue.”  If  ever  picture  was  painted 
at  fever  pitch,  this  canvas  was.  Undertaken  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  the  last 
touches  of  the  morning  sky,  seen  through 
the  window  of  his  Langham  chambers,  were 
painted  in  after  an  all-night’s  sitting,  so  that 
the  picture  might  be  sent  in  to  the  Academy  that  very 
same  day.  The  artificiality  of  the  picture  is  manifest 
and  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Spielmann,  who 
points  out  that  the  ruddy  colour,  which  was  secured  by 
means  of  a  brazier  and  sheet  of  ruby  glass,  is  an  utter 
impossibility.  At  the  very  most  the  colour  in  the 
circumstances  of  blazing  timber  could  only  be  that  of 
orange.  However,  when  seen  under  gas  light — and 
a  good  deal  of  it  was  painted  in  gas  light — the  scheme 
of  colour  is  partly  corrected. 
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The  picture  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  artist’s 
impressionability.  Mike  Halliday — the  “Mr.  Tom 
Noddy”  of  Leech’s  drawings — hurried  him  off  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  where,  among  the  many  exciting  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  night,  the  heroism  of  the  firemen  touched 
the  enthusiastic  painter,  who  determined  that  the  deeds 
of  the  warriors  of  peace  should  be  handed  down  on  his 
canvas  with  telling  force.  The  roll  of  fame  should  not 
contain  alone  the  deeds  of  the  soldier  and  sailor;  the 
saviour  of  life  should  have  equal  glory  with  its  destroyer. 
In  the  picture  the  intense  feeling  of  the  mother1  at  the 
moment  of  her  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  rescue  of  her 
children  is  shown  in  the  outstretched  arms  and  rigid 
limbs  as  she  sinks  to  the  ground,  while  the  fear-stricken 
children  almost  fly  from  the  grip  of  the  firemen.  Ruskin 
defended  the  picture  from  its  critics,  and  declared  it  to 
be  the  only  great  picture  of  the  year.  Joseph  Arden 
bought  it  on  the  recommendation  of  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
In  connection  with  its  exhibition,  a  personal  anecdote 
relates  the  rage  of  Millais  on  finding  the  canvas  above 
the  line  and  not  on  it.  In  Rossetti’s  words:  “Millais 
yelled  for  several  hours  and  threatened  to  resign,  till 
they  put  it  right.” 

“The  Rescue”  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to 
Liverpool,  but  failed  by  a  single  vote  to  secure  the 
annual  prize. 

This  picture  was  the  means  of  bringing  Charles 

1  Madox  Brown,  while  pronouncing  the  picture  as  a  whole  as  more 
admirable  than  ever,  found  fault  with  the  mother  as  being  “  ill- 
conceived.” 
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Lame  Explanation 

Dickens  and  Millais  together.  It  will  be  remembered 

that  in  the  beginning  of  Millais’  career  Dickens,  in 

Household  Words ,  wrote  contemptuously  ^ .  7  , 

’  r  J  Dickens  s 

and  scathingly  of  the  “Carpenter’s  Shop.” 

Now  that  a  picture  had  been  painted 
which  was  within  the  grasp  of  the  novelist’s  under¬ 
standing,  he  penned  the  following  letter,  which  is 
reproduced  here  from  the  standard  Life  of  Millais,  by 
his  son: — “  I  send  you  the  account  of  the  fire  brigade 
which  we  spoke  of  last  night.  If  you  have  in  your 
mind  any  previous  association  with  the  pages  in  which 
it  appears  (very  likely  you  have  none),  it  may  be  a 
rather  disagreeable  one.  In  that  case  I  hope  a  word 
frankly  said  may  make  it  pleasanter.  Objecting  very 
strongly  to  what  I  believed  to  be  an  unworthy  use  of 
your  great  powers,  I  once  expressed  the  objection  in 
this  same  journal.  My  opinion  on  that  point  is  not 
in  the  least  changed,  but  it  has  never  dashed  my 
admiration  of  your  progress  in  what,  I  suppose,  are 
higher  and  better  things.  In  short,  you  have  given  me 
such  great  reasons  (in  your  works)  to  separate  you 
from  uncongenial  associations  that  I  wish  to  give  you 
in  return  one  little  reason  for  doing  the  like  by 
me.”  In  1855,  too,  the  clever  sketch-portrait  of 
“John  Leech”  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Thackeray’s  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  artist.  His  famous  prophecy  that 
Frederick  Leighton  would  precede  Millais  in  the  presi¬ 
dentship  of  the  Academy  was  uttered  about  this  time, 
and  may  be  briefly  recounted. 
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The  picture  of  “  Cimabue,”  by  Leighton,  which  was 
bought  by  Queen  Victoria,  had  just  been  exhibited. 
Thack  Millais  heard  the  name  of  his  contemporary 

,  for  the  first  time  in  the  smoking-room  of 

eray  s  .  & 

r,  7-  ,•  the  old  Garrick  Club.  Thackeray  had  just 
.z Tc diction  J  J 

returned  from  Italy,  and  when  he  saw 
Millais  enter  the  room  he  came  straight  up  to  him  and 
said — so  Millais  described  the  incident — “Johnny,  my 
boy,  you  must  look  to  your  laurels.  I  have  met  a 
wonderfully  gifted  young  artist  in  Rome,  about  your 
own  age,  who,  some  day,  will  be  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  before  you.”  Looked  at  in  the  light  of 
after  events,  Rossetti’s  words  of  the  same  year  are  full 
of  suggestion: — “There  is  a  big  picture  of  Cimabue, 
one  of  his  works  being  carried  in  procession,  by  a  new 
man  living  abroad  named  Leighton,  a  huge  thing,  which 
the  Queen  has  bought  and  everybody  talks  of.  The 
Royal  Academicians  have  been  gasping  for  years  for 
someone  to  back  against  Hunt  and  Millais,  and  here 
they  have  him.  A  feeling  which  makes  some  people 
do  the  picture  an  injustice  in  return.” 

The  best  comment  upon  this  last  suggestion  of  rivalry 
is  the  true  friendship  and  camaraderie  between  the  two 

Comrades  Pa*nters>  Millais  and  Leighton,  which  was 

,  /  only  dissolved  by  death.  Their  triumphs 

not  Rivals  J  J  .  * 

were  their  own,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say, 

never  clashed.  No  feelings  of  bitterness  generated  by 

rivalry  ever  entered  into  their  being,  and  when  the 

stricken  President  passed  the  office  into  the  hand  of  his 

successor,  it  was  with  the  sincerest  and  heart-felt  con- 
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viction  of  a  life-long  sympathy.  Their  aims  in  art  were 
different ;  the  decorative  feeling  of  the  Greek  Art — the 
revival  of  the  golden  age  of  Art — was  the  dominant 
passion  of  the  one,  while  the  other  was  fired  by  an 
intense  love  of  humanity,  as  he  found  it  in  his  own 
day. 

In  1855  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  opened,  and  “The 
Order  of  Release,”  “Ophelia,”  “The  Return  of  the 
Dove,”  were  sent  to  it.  The  show  of  English  work  was 
received  by  the  French  critics  with  surprise.  Th^ophile 
Gautier  acknowledged  its  sterling  merits  as  being 
beyond  what  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  French 
press  considered  it  as  “more  than  a  surprise;  it  was 
a  revelation — a  revelation  of  a  school  whose  existence 
was  not  even  suspected.” 

The  following  year  (1856)  was  an  important  one  in 
Millais’  life.  He  married  Euphemia  Gray,  daughter  of 
George  Gray  of  Bowerswell.  Ruskin  was 
her  first  husband,  but  they  were  unsuited  Marriage 
to  each  other  and  the  union  was  dissolved. 

Millais  had  accompanied  them  to  Scotland  three 
years  before,  and  there  he  and  Mrs.  Ruskin  had  been 
attracted  to  each  other;  the  acquaintance  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  this  was  crowned  by  their  marriage  in 
July  1856.  A  fortnight  was  spent  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  then,  returning  to  Perthshire,  they  set  up 
house  at  Bowerswell.  During  the  ensuing  winter  he 
was  engaged  upon  black-and-white  drawings  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  Tennyson  for  both  Moxon  and  Macmillan. 
Some  thirty  drawings  in  all  there  were.  However,  we 
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Common 

place 


will  deal  later  with  his  art  as  an  illustrator,  so  that 
the  story  of  his  pictures  may  not  be  interrupted. 

“Peace  Concluded”  (1856)  was  a  patriotic  tribute 
from  his  brush  to  his  fellow-countrymen’s  relief  at  the 

r  7  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  which  had  held 
Successful  7 

them  in  the  grip  of  feverish  excitement  for 

so  long.  Despite  its  many  fine  qualities, 
the  picture  must  be  classed  as  commonplace, 
and  in  some  respects  the  symbolism  is  futile. 
Ruskin  was  enthusiastic.  “Titian,”  he  wrote,  “  could 
hardly  head  Millais  now  ” ;  and  he  claimed  that  this 
picture  and  “Autumn  Leaves”  would  rank  amongst 
the  world’s  masterpieces.  His  other  friends  did  not, 
however,  share  this  opinion.  Rossetti  thought  it  “a 
stupid  affair  to  suit  the  day,  which,  however,  would 
fetch  him  £ 900  without  the  copyright,  for  which  he 
expects  ^1,000  more.”  Madox  Brown  declared  the 
colour  to  be  bad.  Curiously  enough,  Rossetti’s  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Miller  of  Preston,  bought  the  picture. 

A  picture  of  different  calibre,  through  which  runs  a 
vein  of  poetry  which  Millais  rarely  equalled,  is  to  be 
“ Autumn  ^ounc^  *n  “Autumn  Leaves”  (1856).  It 
Leaves  ”  was  Pa*nted  at  Annat  Lodge.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  as  simple  as  the  story;  four  young 
girls  are  pictured  putting  dead  leaves  upon  a  smoulder¬ 
ing  camp-fire.  There  is  a  feeling  of  seriousness  in  the 
conception :  the  still  evening-hour,  the  “  sere  and  yellow  ” 
leaves  in  contrast  with  the  young,  fresh  faces  of  the 
children,  the  glowing  fire,  the  grey  smoke,  all  combine 
in  a  scene  of  convincing  reality.  One  critic  said,  “  He 
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can  paint  the  time  of  day  and  render  it  to  perfection  ” ; 
and  another  described  it  as  “a  perfectly  painted  twi¬ 
light.”  Yet  in  spite  of  its  qualities,  the  owner  of  the 
picture,  Mr.  Eden  of  Lytham,  disliked  it  and  begged 
Millais  to  take  it  back;  but  this  was  impossible,  and  he 
was  advised  to  sit  opposite  to  it  at  dinner  for  some  six 
months  until  he  learned  to  like  it !  Leathart  called  one 
day,  saw  the  picture,  and  promptly  offered  three — any 
three — out  of  his  collection  in  exchange  for  it;  an  offer 
which  was  promptly  accepted. 

“News  from  Home,”  which  is  now  in  America,  was 
produced  at  the  same  time.  It  represents  a  42nd  High¬ 
lander  seated  in  a  Crimean  trench,  reading  his  letter 
from  home.  Other  works  exhibited  this  year  were  the 
“Portrait  of  a  Gentleman” — a  very  young  gentleman 
indeed, — “The  Blind  Girl,”  and  “The  Random  Shot,” 
or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  “L’enfant  du  Regiment.” 
How  the  last  ever  acquired  its  French  title  is  strange, 
as  the  subject  is  as  English  as  can  be. 

“The  Blind  Girl”  met  with  warm  approval,  not 
only  from  critics,  but  from  his  fellow-artists.  Madox 
Brown  called  it  “  a  religious  picture  and  a 
glorious  one.”  Rossetti  spoke  of  it  as  being 
“one  of  the  most  touching  and  perfect 
things  I  know.”  Mr.  Spielmann  described 
it  as  “the  most  luminous,  with  bright  golden  light,  of 
all  Millais’  works.”  The  Liverpool  Academy  awarded 
it  their  annual  prize.  The  Spectator  (in  1898)  said  that 
“Nowhere  else,  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works,  did 
the  painter  produce  such  a  beautiful  piece  of  landscape. 
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The  picture  is  full  of  truth  and  full  of  beauty,  and  the 
grass  glows  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  after  the 
storm.  The  colour  throughout  is  as  brilliant  as  paint 
can  make  it,  but  perfectly  harmonious  at  the  same  time. 
Of  quite  equal  beauty  are  the  two  figures,  the  blind 
musician  and  her  child  companion,  and  the  pathos  is 
so  admirably  kept  in  its  proper  place  that  it  is  really 
touching.  There  is  true  humanity  about  this  picture, 
as  well  as  great  artistic  qualities.” 

Ruskin’s  comments  are  worthy  of  note.  “The  back¬ 
ground  is  an  open  English  common,  skirted  by  the  tidy 
t  houses  of  a  well-to-do  village  in  the  Cockney 
us  in  s  rurai  districts.  I  have  no  doubt  the  scene 
nticism  js  a  reaj  one  within  some  twenty  miles  from 

London,  and  painted  mostly  on  the  spot.  A  pretty 
little  church  has  the  window  tracery  freshly  white¬ 
washed  by  the  careful  warden.  The  common  is  fairly 
spacious,  but  of  ragged  pasture,  and  at  the  side  of  the 
public  road,  passing  over  it,  the  blind  girl  has  sat  down 
to  rest  awhile.  She  is  a  simple  beggar,  not  poetical, 
or  vicious,  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  extremely 
plain-featured,  but  healthy  and  just  now  resting,  not 
because  she  is  much  tired,  but  because  the  sun  has 
but  this  moment  come  out  after  a  shower,  and  the 
smell  of  the  grass  is  pleasant.  The  shower  has  been 
heavy,  and  is  so  still  in  the  distance,  where  an  intensely 
bright  double  rainbow  is  relieved  against  the  departing 
thunder-cloud.  The  freshly  wet  grass  is  all  radiant 
through  and  through  with  the  new  sunshine.  The 
weeds  at  the  girl’s  side  are  bright  as  Byzantine  enamel 
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and  inlaid  with  blue  veronica.  Her  upturned  face  is 
all  aglow  with  the  light  which  seeks  its  way  through 
her  wet  eyelashes.  Very  quiet  she  is,  so  quiet  that  a 
radiant  butterfly  has  settled  on  her  shoulder  and  basks 
there  in  the  warm  sun.  Against  her  knee,  on  which 
her  poor  instrument  of  beggary  rests,  leans  another 
child,  half  her  age — her  guide.  Indifferent  this  one 
to  sun  or  rain,  only  a  little  tired  of  waiting.” 

This  picture  is  now  one  of  Birmingham’s  choicest 
treasures,  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Preston,  its  first  owner,  of  Mr.  W.  Graham, 
Mr.  Albert  Wood,  of  Conway,  and  finally  of  Mr. 
William  Kenrick,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
Gallery. 

Winchelsea  was  the  district  chosen  for  both  “The 

Blind  Girl”  and  “The  Random  Shot.”  As  regards  the 

second,  an  amusing  tale  is  told.  While 

.  .  .  At 

Millais  was  wandering  about  inside  the  TT7. 
,,,  c.  j  j-jj  Winchelsea 

church,  day  after  day,  undecided  as  to 

what  particular  point  he  should  choose  for  his  subject, 

he  was  approached  by  the  sexton,  curious  as  to  the 

aims  of  the  mysterious  visitor.  In  reply,  Millais 

informed  him  that  he  wanted  to  paint  the  church. 

“Well,  then,  young  man,”  said  he,  “you  need  not 

hang  about  any  longer,  for  the  church  was  done  up 

fresh  last  year  !  ” 

Thackeray  joined  him  after  a  little  time  at  Win¬ 
chelsea,  and  they  worked  together.  Denis  Duval  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  from  Millais. 

“The  Random  Shot”  showed  the  sleeping  figure  of 
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“ Sir 
Isumbras 


a  small  child,  presumably  the  daughter  of  a  soldier. 
The  child  has  been  wounded  and  laid  upon  the  alabaster 
tomb  out  of  further  danger.  Fatigued  with  pain  and 
terror,  she  has  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

.  Returning  to  Annat  Lodge,  after  a  holiday  at  the 
Brig  of  Turk,  in  Glenfinlas,  Millais  began  “Sir  Isum¬ 
bras  at  the  Ford”  and  “Potpourri.”  The 
„  latter  picture  was  painted  from  Mrs.  Millais’ 
sister  Alice  and  little  Smythe  of  Methven 
Castle.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  White  for  ^150,  who  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Mr.  Windus,  jun.,  for  £200  a  few 
weeks  later.  While  “Sir  Isumbras”  was  in  progress 
Gambart  offered  £800  for  the  picture,  but  this  Millais 
refused.  The  canvas  underwent  endless  alterations. 
The  first  horse  was  painted  out,  as  Millais  thought 
it  too  small.  The  second,  which  appeared  in  the  ex¬ 
hibited  picture,  also  failed  to  satisfy  the  artist,  and 
was  eventually  replaced  by  a  third.  During  the  final 
painting  a  terrible  accident  happened — the  almost  com¬ 
pleted  picture  was  blown  down,  a  nail  going  right 
through  the  knight’s  head. 

The  models  were  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was 
quartered  at  Perth,  the  artist’s  eldest  son,  and  Miss 
Nellie  Salmon,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ziegler.  When  the 
canvas  was  first  exhibited,  in  1857,  it  was  greeted 
with  “howls  of  execration,”  Mr.  Ruskin  being  the 
loudest  in  his  dispraise.  “  He  could  see  no  single 
point  for  admiration,  only  faults  of  fact,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  art.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stephens  wrote 
afterwards:  “‘Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford’  was  the 
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subject  of  the  picture  Millais  made  his  leading  work 
in  the  year  1857.  It  represented  an  ancient  knight, 
all  clad  in  golden  armour,  who  had  gone  through  the 
glories  of  this  life — war,  honour,  victory  and  reward, 
wealth  and  power.  Though  he  is  aged  and  worn  with 
war,  his  eye  is  still  brig-ht  with  the  glory  of  human 
life,  and  yet  he  has  stooped  his  magnificent  pride  so 
far  as  to  help,  true  knight  as  he  was,  two  little 
children,  and  carries  them  over  a  river  ford  upon  the 
saddle  of  his  grand  war-horse,  wood-cutter’s  children 
as  they  are.  The  face  of  this  picture  was  one  of  those 
pictorial  victories  which  can  derive  their  success  from 
nothing  less  than  inspiration.” 

The  picture  created  a  tremendous  sensation.  The 
press,  serious  and  comic,  joined  hands  in  ridiculing 
the  sentiment  and  the  technical  skill  alike. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  attacks  was 
the  print,  “A  Nightmare,”  by  F.  Sandys, 
representing  Millais  astride  of  a  donkey, 
branded  “J.  R.,  Oxon.”  Rossetti  sits  in  front,  while 
a  diminutive  figure,  intended  for  Holman  Hunt,  clings 
behind  the  knight.  The  design  was  a  satire  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  artists. 
The  former  were  represented  by  Titian,  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  A  scroll  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  braying  ass — a  free  representation  of  the  famous 
art  critic — bears  the  inscription,  “Orate  pro  nobis.” 
A  mahlstick,  a  bunch  of  peacock  feathers,  and  a  paste- 
box  are  among  the  knight’s  accoutrements. 

“Sir  Isumbras”  was  sold  to  Charles  Reade  in  1858. 
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Lady  Millais  has  told  how,  standing  at  the  door  of  their 
house  in  London,  she  was  accosted  by  a  man  in  shabby 
garments  who  wished  to  come  in.  Mistak¬ 
ing  him  in  the  darkness  for  a  tramp,  she  told 
him  to  go  away.  “But,”  he  replied,  “I  want 
the  ‘  Knight  crossing  the  Ford,’  and  I  must  have  it.” 
Believing  he  was  a  harmless  lunatic,  she  tried  a  little 
quiet  persuasion.  “  O  beautiful  dragon,”  he  said,  “lam 
Charles  Reade,  who  wrote  Never  loo  Late  to  Mend , 
and  I  simply  must  have  that  picture,  though  I  am  a 
poor  man.  I  would  write  a  whole  three-volume  novel 
on  it,  and  then  have  sentiment  enough  to  spare.  I 
only  wish  I  had  someone  to  guard  my  house.”  The 
following  letter  testifies  to  his  pride  of  the  purchase: — 


“Garrick  Club. 

“Il  Maestro, — The  picture  is  come  and  shall  be 
hung  in  the  drawing-room.  I  cannot  pretend  to  point 
out  exactly  what  you  have  done  to  it,  but  this  I  know; 
it  looks  admirably  well.  I  hope  you  will  call  on  me 
and  talk  it  over.  I  am  very  proud  to  possess  it.  Either 
I  am  an  idiot  or  it  is  an  immortal  work.” 


On  Charles  Reade’s  death,  it  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Graham,  and  later  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  George  MacCulloch.  For  the  last  named,  Millais 
made  some  important  changes  in  the  horse  and 
trappings. 

“The  Escape  of  the  Heretic,  1559,”  was  painted  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  as  a  pendant  to  “The  Huguenot.” 
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In  1858,  the  artist  went  again  to  Bowerswell,  where 
“Apple  Blossoms”  (or  “Spring”)  was  painted;  this 
picture  having  been  begun  in  1856.  Following  this,  in 
the  same  year  (1858),  came  the  well-known  “Vale  of 
Rest.”  Mr.  Spielmann  has  said  of  the  last: — 

“This  picture  I  have  always  felt  to  be  one  of  the 

greatest  and  most  impressive  ever  painted  in  England; 

one  in  which  the  sentiment  is  not  mawkish,  _ 

‘  ‘  The  Vale 

nor  the  tragedy  melodramatic — a  picture  to  „ 

look  at  with  hushed  voice  and  bowed  head; 
in  which  the  execution  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  story; 
in  which  the  story  is  emphasized  by  the  composition ; 
and  in  which  the  composition  is  worthy  of  the  handling.” 

The  public,  in  looking  at  the  finished  work  of  an 
artist,  can  hardly  realize  the  infinite  labour  and  anxiety 
comprised  in  its  production.  The  painting  and  re¬ 
painting  many,  many  times,  resulting  in  what  looks 
easy  and  unforced,  was  not  absent  from  the  making  of 
“The  Vale  of  Rest.”  Lady  Millais  has  told  how  he 
struggled  with  the  figure  of  the  woman  who  digs  the 
grave;  even  after  many  days,  this  unfortunate  woman 
baffled  him.  His  wife  and  Mr.  Gray,  seeing  into  what 
straits  he  had  wrought  himself,  conspired  for  his  peace 
of  mind.  He  returned,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  hours, 
to  find  his  picture  gone — locked  in  a  wine  cellar  and  the 
key  in  safe  keeping.  For  some  days  he  stormed,  but 
with  no  avail,  and  at  length,  when  he  had  settled  down 
to  other  work,  the  missing  picture  was  restored  to  him. 
At  once  he  saw  where  he  had  gone  wrong,  and 
everything  was  put  right  in  a  few  hours. 
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The  three  pictures,  “The  Vale  of  Rest,”  “Apple 
Blossoms,”  and  “The  Love  of  James  I.,”  all  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  of  1859,  were  the  signal  for 
a  furious  outcry  against  Millais,  the  leader 
of  this  assault  being  no  other  than  Ruskin. 
Dealers  and  public  alike  were  influenced  and  stood 
apart,  dreading  their  own  judgment,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  nothing  short  of  ruin  seemed  before  the  artist, 
and  despondency  was  the  note  which  dominated  his 
correspondence  with  his  wife  at  Bowerswell.  A  bright 
gleam  in  this  dark  time  was  the  kind  sympathy  and 
cheering  words  of  many  friends  who  recognized  the 
truth  and  “nobleness  of  conception”  in  his  work. 
But  after  a  while,  notwithstanding  critical  vituperation, 
the  prices  of  the  pictures  were  asked.  The  “Vale  of 
Rest”  realized  700  guineas,  Mr.  Windus,  of  Totten¬ 
ham,  being  the  happy  purchaser.  It  is  now  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  having  been  bought  by  the  donor, 
Sir  Henry  Tate,  for  ^3,000.  Commissions  began 
to  come  in  again,  and  Millais  settled  down  to  work 
at  Kingston. 

After  his  usual  northern  holiday  he  began  to  think 
of  his  new  picture,  “The  Black  Brunswicker,”  and  by 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  (i860)  he 
had  established  himself  in  Bryanston 
Square,  and  was  busily  engaged  upon  this 
work.  Miss  Kate  Dickens  (Mrs.  Perugini) 
was  the  model  for  the  lady.  The  Brunswickers 
belonged  to  a  corps  composed  of  the  most  noble  in 
Germany,  and  received  their  name  of  “Black”  from  the 
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An  Explosion 

uniform  decorated  with  skull  and  cross  bones.  They 
gave  no  quarter  and  expected  none.  The  moment 
chosen  is  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  and  the  young  English 
girl  is  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  Prussian  lover  from 
leaving  for  the  fatal  field,  where  so  many  of  his  brethren 
in  arms  were  to  fall  on  the  morrow.  Such  a  subject 
was  certain  of  warm  approval  from  the  public,  and 
there  was  no  disappointment  on  its  appearance. 
Gambart,  the  dealer,  bought  it  for  ^Sib.1  He  painted 
seven  or  eight  replicas  of  the  “Black  Brunswicker,” 
“The  Huguenot,”  “Sir  Isumbras,”  and  others  in  water 
colour  which  passed  principally  into  the  possession  of 
Gambart  and  Agnew. 

“The  Ransom”  and  “The  Poacher’s  Wife”  were 
begun  at  Bowerswell  towards  the  end  of  i860,  but  the 
former  was  not  finished  until  1862.  The  knight  in 
“The  Ransom,”  who  presents  rich  treasures  of  gold 
and  jewels  as  ransom  for  his  two  young  daughters,  was 
studied  from  a  well-known  proprietor  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie.  The  “  Woman  Looking  for  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Money,”  painted  in  1862,  met  with  a  tragic  end.  The 
picture  was  given  to  Baron  Marochetti  in  exchange  for 
a  marble  bust  of  Lady  Millais.  A  gas-meter  in  his 
house  at  Onslow  Square  exploded,  and  the  canvas  was 
shot  through  the  window  and  completely  destroyed; 
luckily  it  had  been  engraved  before  passing  from 
Millais’  hands. 

1  It  was  afterwards  sold  for  ^1,150  to  Plint,  who  gave  ^1,000  for 
“The  Royalist.”  In  May,  1898,  the  “Black  Brunswicker”  brought 
^2,782,  when  sold  by  the  executors  of  James  Renton. 
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“  The  White  Cockade  ”  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Puxley 
were  painted  in  the  spring.  He  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1862  “The  Ransom,”  “Trust  Me,”  “The 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,”  and  “  Mrs. 
Charles  Freeman.” 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  began  “My  First 
Sermon,”  painted  from  his  little  five-year-old  daughter, 
a  charming  rendering  of  the  maid;  a  success  which 
was  repeated  in  “My  Second  Sermon.”  But  the 
chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  following  year  (1863)  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  “Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  a  return  to  purely 
romantic  illustration.  John  Keats’s  poem 
inspired  him,  and  Knole  Park,  which  is 
close  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he  and  his  wife 
were  staying,  was  ready  to  his  hand.  In 
the  mansion  there  was  a  marvellous  old  room  which 
had  never  been  touched  since  the  days  of  James  I. 
Tapestries  and  fittings  remained  as  they  were.  Here, 
in  the  bitter  month  of  December  (1862)  at  midnight, 
with  the  cold,  clear  light  of  the  moon  streaming  through 
the  window,  Millais,  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  worked 
for  three  days  and  a  half  until  “  the  wintry  moon  .  .  . 
threw  warm  gules  on  Madeleine’s  fair  breast.”  The 
year  1863  was  rendered  memorable  by  Millais’  election 
to  full  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Portraiture  now  began  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
his  practice,  and  a  commission  from  Mr.  Marley  of 
Regent’s  Park  for  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
came  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  picture 
painted  in  Kent.  This  was  followed  by  “  Suspense,” 
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“The  Bride’s-maid  Throwing  the  Lucky  Slipper,”  and 
“The  Wolfs  Den.” 

In  1864,  “Leisure  Hours,”  containing  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Pender’s  two  daughters, 
and  in  the  autumn  a  portrait  of  Wyclif  Taylor,  son 
of  Tom  Taylor  of  Punch ,  were  produced.  To  this 
year  also  belonged  the  picture  of  a  Highland  lassie, 
“  Charlie  is  my  Darling.”  Sir  William  Palliser,  visiting 
the  studio  while  this  was  in  progress,  was  much  struck 
with  the  face  of  the  lady  and  begged  for  an  introduction 
to  the  sitter.  Eventually  she  became  Lady  Palliser. 
The  picture  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Reiss. 

“The  Evil  One  Sowing  Tares,”  “ Esther,”  “Swallow, 
Swallow,”  and  “The  Romans  Leaving  Britain”  were 
exhibited  in  1865.  The  robe  in  “Esther”  was  painted 
from  General  Gordon’s  “  Yellow  Jacket”1  turned  inside 
out.  Miss  Susan  Ann  Mackenzie,  sister  of  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackenzie,  sat  for  the  principal  figure. 

“The  Romans  Leaving  Britain”  has  been  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens: — “The  parting  between 
a  Roman  legionary  and  his  British  mistress.  They  are 
placed  on  a  cliff-path  overlooking  the  sea,  where  a 
large  galley  is  waiting  for  the  soldier.  He  kneels  at 
the  woman’s  feet,  with  his  arms  clasped  about  her 

1  “At  the  end  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  when  Gordon  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  ‘ ever -victorious  army,’  the  Chinese  Government 
tried  to  offer  him  rewards.  He  would  take  nothing  but  the  rank  of 
Ti-Tu ,  or  Field  Marshal,  and  the  rare  and  high  dignity  of  the  ‘Yellow 
Jacket.’” — Life  of  General  Gordon ,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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body;  his  face,  though  unhelmeted,  is  hidden  from  us 
in  her  breast;  her  hands  are  upon  his  shoulders  and 
she  looks  steadfastly,  with  a  passionate,  eager,  savage 
stare,  upon  the  melancholy  waste  of  the  grey  and 
restless  sea.” 

In  July  1865  “Waking”  was  begun  from  Mary 
Millais,  his  daughter,  but  owing  to  her  illness  was 
abandoned  for  a  little  time;  it  was  finished  later,  and 
became  the  property  of  Holbrook  Gaskell.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1865,  after  a  holiday  in  Argyllshire,  Millais  was  at 
Bowerswell,  working  on  “The  Minuet,”  Miss  Effie 
Millais  and  her  aunt  Alice  sitting  at  the  piano. 

The  next  month  his  wife  and  he  joined  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt  in  a  Continental  tour  through 
Switzerland  to  Florence,  meeting  there  Sir 
Henry  Layard  and  Lord  and  Lady  Arthur 
Russell.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Millais  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  marble 
statue  of  “  Leda  and  the  Swan,”  by  Michael  Angelo, 
from  the  collection  of  Prince  Galli,  who  had  recently 
died.  This  was  just  before  the  Italian  Government  had 
interdicted  the  removal  of  well-known  works  of  Art. 

“Sleeping,”  “Waking,”  and  “The  Minuet”  were 
exhibited  in  1867,  and  are  good  examples  of  the  work 
of  this  period.  None  of  the  young  models  for  these 
pictures  really  appreciated  the  ordeal;  as  one  of  them 
.  expressed  herself — “  It  is  so  horrid,  just 
<ll?l*S  after  breakfast,  to  be  taken  upstairs  and 


On  the 
Continent 


of  Models 


undressed  again  to  be  put  to  bed  in  the 
“Sleeping”  was  painted  from  Miss  Carrie; 
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Coming  Change 

Miss  Mary  sat  for  “Waking.”  While  this  was  in 
progress,  being  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  out  of  bed  and  with  a  full  brush  of  brown 
pigment  smeared  the  lower  part  of  the  canvas,  much  to 
her  father’s  discomfiture  on  his  return.  The  floor  being 
brown,  she  had  hoped  to  help  him,  as  she  considerately 
explained.  These  three  pictures  mark  a  return  to  his 
old  manner  before  the  development  of  his  more  robust 
method  as  seen  in  “Jephthah”  and  “Rosalind  and 
Celia”  of  this  and  the  following  year.  Of  necessity  we 
have  referred  only  briefly  to  the  many  works  executed 
about  this  time;  but  it  formed  a  most  important  period 
in  his  art  life.  We  have  seen  how  the  early  work 
merged  into  the  pre-Raphaelitism,  and  this  again  into 
a  broader  treatment.  Now  we  shall  behold  the  painter 
in  the  full  zenith  of  his  power,  doing  what  he  wills  with 
pigments  and  brushes,  revelling  in  the  execution  and 
exercise  of  his  art. 
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Growing  freedom  of  handling — Diploma  picture — A  trip  to  Paris — 
Rosa  Bonheur — A-chasing  the  deer — Death  of  his  father — “The 
Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh” — “The  Knight  Errant” — 
“Victory,  O  Lord” — “George  Grote” — “Mrs.  Bischoflsheim  ” — 
The  literary  world — Thackeray  —  Dickens  —  John  Leech — Land¬ 
seer’s  “Nell  Gwynne” — The  Artists’  Benevolent  Institution. 


Growing 

Freedom 

of 

Handling 


“  Rosalind  and  Celia,”  as  we  have  just  indicated, 
marks  a  further  stride  in  Millais’  art.  The  hard  and 
incisive  drawing  of  his  early  manner  has 
given  place  to  a  rare  freedom  of  touch;  in 
few  of  his  pictures  is  this  so  evident  as  it  is 
in  this  masterfully  handled  subject.  Rosa¬ 
lind  rests  against  the  friendly  beech  stem,  a 
tired  and  forlorn  heroine.  “  O  Jupiter,  how  weary  are 
my  spirits  !  ”  exclaims  she;  while  the  cynic  Touchstone 
grumbles,  “  I  care  not  for  my  spirits  if  my  eyes  were 
not  so  weary.”  Poor  Celia  leans  her  head  upon 
Rosalind’s  shoulder,  her  enthusiasm  and  daring  things 
of  the  past.  Behind  the  figures  the  colour  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  forest  harmonizes  with  the  rich  hues  of  the  dresses, 
and  the  whole  canvas  suggests  the  spontaneous  and 
unlaboured  inspiration  under  which  it  was  painted. 
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Yet  the  work  was  one  that  gave  the  artist  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  trouble — so  much,  in  fact,  that 
he  departed  from  his  usual  custom  of  leaving  town  in 
August,  and  remained  hard  at  work  on  this  and  other 
pictures  during  the  hot  and  trying  summer  of  1867. 
His  diary  at  that  time  tells  us  of  repeated  efforts  to  make 
the  “  Rosalind  ”  come  right,  especially  of  his  troubles 
with  the  figure  of  Celia,  and  of  his  fear  at  one  time  that 
he  would  have  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Fortunately 
he  finished  it  in  time  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  its 
success  proved  that  his  feeling  was  not  ill-warranted. 
The  value  of  the  picture  increased  rapidly,  and  when, 
after  more  than  one  change  of  hands,  it  was  finally  sold 
to  Mr.  James  Bunter,  of  Dunalastair,  the  figure  obtained 
was  ^5,000. 

“Rosalind,”  exhibited  in  1868,  and  the  “Jephthah’s 

Daughter”  of  the  preceding  year,  did  much  to  establish 

Millais  as  a  popular  painter.  His  Diploma  picture, 

“A  Souvenir  of  Velasquez” — which  was  ^  .i7 

,  _  .  ,  .  ,  Diploma 

executed  five  years  after  his  election  to  the  , 

j  Jricturc 

full  rank  of  Academician,  and  was  shown 

with  the  “Rosalind” — was  in  its  way  hardly  less 

notable.  The  model  for  the  pretty  child  rendered  in 

this  work  is  said  to  have  been  a  little  girl  whom  Millais 

found  sitting  next  to  him  in  church.  It  is,  however, 

less  the  subject  of  the  “  Souvenir”  than  the  treatment 

that  is  remarkable.  Of  all  Millais’  paintings  of  this 

period  it  is  the  most  bravely  handled — one  notices  the 

handling  even  more  than  in  the  “Jephthah”  or  the 

“  Rosalind,”  for  in  these  two  more  or  less  elaborate 
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compositions  there  are  many  features  of  interest  to 
occupy  the  attention,  power  of  grouping,  literary  mean¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth,  whereas  the  “Souvenir”  is  just  a 
plain,  straight  demonstration  of  the  painter’s  craft. 
Yet  it  possesses  a  significance  beyond  that  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  greatest  of  Spanish 
masters.  Painted  for  the  Diploma  Gallery  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  example  of  his  work,  it  is  also  the  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  Academy,  and  through  the  Academy  to  the 
world,  of  what  that  work  is  to  be,  couched  in  the  most 
unmistakable  terms.  The  elimination  of  superfluous 
detail,  naturalism  by  suggestion,  not  by  delineation, 
are  henceforth  to  be  his  guiding  principles.  There  will 
be  no  more  harking  back  to  the  dry  accuracy  of  the 
past.  Pre-Raphaelitism  has  served  its  turn,  the  master 
has  found  himself,  and  it  is  done  with. 

Millais  partly  made  up  for  the  loss  of  his  summer 

holiday  in  1867  by  a  visit  to  Paris  next  year,  in  company 

.  wfith  W.  P.  Frith  and  the  well-known  dealer 

Gambart.  The  chief  event  of  this  journey 
to  Paris  .  J  . 

was  a  meeting  with  Rosa  Bonheur,  of  which 

Frith  has  left  a  pleasant  description  in  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy'. — “Above  and  beyond  all  the  eminent  French 
artists  to  whom  Gambart  introduced  us,  we  were  most 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle 
Rosa  Bonheur.  Our  desire  was  no  sooner 

made  known  to  that  lady  than  it  was 
Bonheur  ,.c  ,  r  ,  .. 

gratified,  for  we  received  an  invitation  to 

luncheon  with  her  at  her  chateau  in  the  forest  of 

Fontainebleau.  See  us,  then,  arrive  at  the  station, 
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where  a  carriage  waits,  the  coachman  appearing  to  be 
a  French  Abb£.  The  driver  wore  a  black,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  black  cloak,  long  white  hair,  with  a 
cheery,  rosy  face. 

“‘But  that  red  ribbon,’  said  I  to  Gambart.  ‘Do 
priests  wear  the  Legion  of  Honour?  ’ 

“  ‘  Priest !  ’  replied  Gambart,  ‘  what  priest?  That  is 
Mademoiselle  Bonheur.  She  is  one  of  the  very  few* 
ladies  in  France  who  is  decoree.  You  can  speak  French; 
get  on  the  box  beside  her.  ’  ” 

They  were  driven  to  the  chateau  where  the  great 
painter  lived  with  her  companion  and  a  menagerie  of 
models,  and  there  saw  everything  except  her  own  work, 
of  which  there  was  little  or  nothing  on  view;  “it  is 
always  carried  off,”  she  said  by  way  of  explanation. 
The  luncheon,  of  course,  was  a  great  success,  one  topic 
of  common  interest  being  found  in  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
whose  acquaintance  Rosa  Bonheur  had  made  on  a  visit 
to  England. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  (1869)  Millais 
joined  two  friends  in  a  grouse  shooting  and  deer  forest 
in  Ross-shire,  and  later  in  the  season  was  the 

A-Chas- 


guest  of  two  men  in  other  forests.  Regard- 


ing  the 


ing  his  treatment  by  one  of  these  latter 

&  J  Deer 

hosts,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  tuft¬ 
hunting  proclivities,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,1  “  Every  day 
there  was  a  lord  on  the  best  beat,  a  baronet  on  the 
second-best  beat,  and  I  have  to  scrape  along  the  outside 
where  there  are  no  stags.”  And  in  a  later  letter, 
1  J.  G.  Millais :  Life  and  letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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“Anyway,  I  don’t  much  care  for  sport  under  such 
circumstances,  nor  whether  I  kill  twenty  stags  or 
none !  When  things  are  worked  in  that  way  (t.e., 
according  to  social  rank,  not  ability  as  a  shot),  no 
sportsman  does.  I  have  got  strong  and  feel  well ;  and 
that  is  the  great  thing.” 

The  anecdote  serves  to  illustrate  a  marked  phase  of 
Millais’  character — his  hatred  of  and  contempt  for 
shams,  social  and  otherwise.  All  through  his  life  he 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  one  can  well  imagine  the 
irritation  he  would  feel  at  a  display  of  snobbery  degrad¬ 
ing  to  the  very  name  of  sport.  Besides  which,  he  must 
have  had  the  consciousness  that  the  time  he  spent  in 
those  excursions  was  extremely  valuable — nothing, 
indeed,  save  the  conviction  that  the  annual  holiday  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  health 
made  him  leave  his  work.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
galled  him  in  more  ways  than  one  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  petty-mindedness  on  the  part  of  a  host 
which  these  letters  suggest. 

About  this  time  the  health  of  his  father,  who  was 
then  living  at  Kingston,  gave  him  considerable  anxiety. 

In  August  his  father  had  a  stroke,  and 
Millais  delayed  his  departure  for  the  North 
until  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger.  He  knew  then,  however,  that  the 
old  man  would  never  recover,  and  the  latter  appears  to 
have  gradually  lost  strength  until  in  January  1870  he 
passed  away.  “A  fine  old  gentleman,  who  had  many 
friends  and  never  an  enemy,”  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  com- 
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ments  in  words  of  noble  tribute.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
son  John  Everett  the  love  of  music  that  he  himself 
possessed — a  taste  that  had  no  small  bearing-  on  Millais’ 
pictures,  as  his  daughter  has  pointed  out  in  the  very- 
interesting  notes  on  “Millais’  Love  of  Music”  at  the 
end  of  the  standard  Life  and  Letters.  John  William 
Millais  himself  is  described  as  “incurably  musical,” 
and  his  talents,  had  he  cared  or  had  the  energy  to 
employ  them  publicly,  would  have  made  him  a  name. 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1870 — the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  had  been  transferred  to  the  new  premises  at 
Burlington  House  in  the  previous  year — contained  two 
important  works  from  Millais’  brush.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  admirable  “Boyhood  of  Sir  ( 

Walter  Raleigh” — a  picture  that  lives  in  J  ^1" 
innumerable  prints,  and  is  one  of  the  most  l00( 
universally  popular  canvases  that  he  ever 
produced.  The  scene  “glows  in  the  warm 
light  of  a  Devonshire  sun,  and  shows  the  sunburnt, 
stalwart  Genoese  sailor  .  .  .  seated,  with  his  brawny, 
bronzed  shoulders  towards  us  on  a  sea  wall,  while 
before  him,  and  at  ease  upon  the  floor,  are  Raleigh  and 
his  brother,  listening  eagerly  and  with  rapt  ears  to  the 
narration  of  wonders  on  sea  and  land  ...  A  toy  ship 
stands  near  the  boys.  The  scene  includes  a  low  pier  or 
wall,  as  of  a  battery  looking  on  to  the  sea,  which, 
shimmering  and  barred  with  delicate  hues  of  blue  and 
green,  reflect  a  sunny  sky.  At  the  feet  of  the  group  lie 
a  star-fish,  seaweed,  a  rusty  anchor  and  waste  of  the 
beach,  with  some  stuffed  birds  of  outlandish  sort  and 
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bright  plumage,  and  dry  flowers.”  Thus  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stephens  described  the  work  in  a  contemporary  review, 
elucidating  his  account  with  a  literary  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  picture,  which  need  not  be  given 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  work,  like  the 
“  North-West  Passage”  and  others  of  a  group  embody¬ 
ing  the  nobler  and  more  tender  sentiments  of  modern 
romance,  handled  as  only  Millais  knew  how  to  handle 
them,  made  its  immediate  and  emphatic  appeal  to  all 
art-lovers. 

As  in  many  another  picture,  Millais  chose  the  models 
from  his  own  family  circle.  The  Raleigh  and  his 
brother  were  painted  from  his  two  sons,  Everett  and 
George,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased;  the  last- 
named  died  of  consumption  only  eight  years  after  the 
picture  was  painted. 

The  second  work  was  the  “Knight  Errant” — im- 
portant  as  being  the  only  subject  in  which  Millais  has 
(  .  treated  the  nude,  if  we  except  the  nudes  in 

W  ^  the  early  “Benjamites”  picture  of  1846. 

Great  as  his  popularity  had  now  become, 
he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  this  departure,  which 
the  puritanically-minded  of  the  day  were  not  slow  to 
express,  and  so  doing  possibly  to  dissuade  purchasers, 
sometimes  too  readily  frightened.  The  “Knight  Errant” 
remained  on  his  hands  for  four  years.  It  was  then 
bought  by  a  dealer,  and  eventually  found  its  way  into 
the  Tate  collection,  being  subsequently  included  in 
Sir  Henry  Tate’s  bequest  to  the  nation.  It  is  not  one 
of  Millais’  greatest  achievements,  though  both  the 
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draped  and  the  undraped  figures  are  well  designed  and 
drawn,  and  stand  firmly  upon  their  feet.  The  flesh 
painting  is  sound  rather  than  distinguished,  careful  and 
conscientious  rather  than  inspired.  In  this  Academy 
were  also  shown  “A  Widow’s  Mite”  and  “A  Flood.” 

The  next  year  produced  the  large  upright  “Victory, 
O  Lord,”  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation.  Moses  is  being  <( 
supported  on  either  side  by  Aaron  and  Hur  *  ’ 

“until  the  going  down  of  the  sun,”  while 
from  the  plain  beneath  the  rocky  pinnacle,  on  which 
the  group  is  placed,  come  up  the  sound  and  fury  of 
the  battle  in  which  Joshua  vanquishes  the  Amalekites. 
The  rapt,  intense  gaze  of  the  central  figure,  and  the 
expressions  eager  and  concentrated,  despite  their 
evident  fatigue,  of  the  two  supporters  clasping  his 
wrists,  are  rendered  with  a  great  feeling  for  drama. 
There  is  little  to  add  to  F.  G.  Stephens’s  description  of 
the  technical  qualities  of  the  work,  penned  at  the  time 
when  it  was  exhibited.  “Among  its  more  striking 
qualities  is  fine  flesh-painting.  Notice  the  legs  of 
Moses,  which  are  as  fine  pieces  of  bold  and  vigorous 
painting  as  we  know.” 

This  picture  was  shown  in  London  in  1901,  when 
it  was  loaned  to  the  Academy  Winter  Exhibition  of 
“British  artists  deceased  since  1850,”  and  then,  with 
its  grand,  broadly  painted,  Biblical  figures  outlined 
against  the  sunset  sky,  seemed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  given  by  the  “Souvenir  of  Velasquez,”  which 
was  also  included. 
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With  the  “Victory,  O  Lord,”  was  exhibited  the 
landscape  “Chill  October,”  to  which  reference  will  be 
t  made  later.  There  were  also  the  “Yes  or 

eorge  n0?”  portrait  of  George  Grote,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  London  University,  and 
“A  Somnambulist.”  The  “ George  Grote,”  which  was  a 
commission  from  the  Convocation  of  the  University, 
gave  both  artist  and  sitter  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  the 
latter  refusing,  after  the  twentieth  sitting,  to  be 
victimised  further.  The  portrait  was,  however,  finished 
and  sent,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  it  as  Millais  was. 
He  remained  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  poor 
thing  until  some  years  later,  when,  happening  to  come 
across  it,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  one 
of  his  best. 

“Flowing  to  the  River,”  “Flowing  to  the  Sea,” 
“Hearts  are  Trumps”  (painted  in  emulation  of 
Reynolds’s  “Ladies  Waldegrave”),  and  three 
portraits,  comprised  his  contribution  to  the 
Academy  of  1872 — a  copious  exhibit,  the 
importance  of  which  was,  however,  eclipsed 
by  that  of  the  following  year,  when  he  showed,  with 
other  pictures,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim. 
The  last  created  a  sensation  in  Paris,  whither  it  went 
for  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1878,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  the  following  year,  and  has  been  judged  by 
competent  authorities  to  be  among  the  very  best 
female  portraits  that  even  Millais  ever  painted.  The 
magnificently  embroidered  dress  with  its  lace  trimmings 
undoubtedly  gave  the  artist  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
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that  craftsmanship  which  had  now  become  second 
nature  to  him,  and  in  the  olive  flesh  tones  he  has 
achieved  a  marked  subtlety.  While  the  work  hardly 
ranks  with  the  famous  series  of  portraits  of  noble 
characters  which  he  was  shortly  to  begin,  it  is  in  its 
own  class  unique.  The  “New-Laid  Eggs,”  one  of  the 
remaining  pictures  of  1873,  was  painted  from  Millais’ 
daughter  Effle  (Mrs.  James),  and  the  serene,  sweet¬ 
faced  girl  became  familiar  to  thousands  through 
Cousins’s  mezzotint  of  the  subject. 

Millais  painted  a  good  deal  of  landscape  about  this 
time,  and  in  1874  came  the  “North-west  Passage”; 
but  before  dealing  with  this  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
to  some  friendships  and  other  events  of  importance 
during  the  period  just  surveyed. 

The  mingling  of  art  and  literature  in  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  circle  probably  inculcated  that  taste  for  the  society 
of  literary  men,  which  remained  with  him  all 

_  'T'rlp 

his  life.  That  he  strongly  distrusted  the 
literary  man  as  art  critic  cannot  be  denied,  ^  ^ 
and  when  one  recalls  the  reception  given  by 
the  critics  to  his  pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  there  is  every 
excuse  for  his  doing  so ;  nevertheless,  his  list  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  included  nearly  every  name  in  letters  that  was,  or 
has  since  become,  famous;  and  several  of  the  leading 
writers  were  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  It 
would  seem  as  if,  after  the  storm  and  stress  of  earlier 
quarrels,  even  the  most  critical  of  these  learned  the 
value  of  the  man,  and  by  that  means  came  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  his  work;  while  he,  on  his  part,  always 
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too  generous  to  cherish  personal  resentment,  became 
equally  conscious  of  the  service  to  humanity  accom¬ 
plished  by  justly  celebrated  authors  in  their  own 
sphere,  and  was  drawn  to  them  by  sympathies  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  common  both  to  them  and  him.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  catalogue  his  literary  acquaintance, 
but  two  names  occur  of  men  with  whom  his  connection 
was  so  intimate  and  personal  as  to  demand  attention. 
These  were  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  and  Charles 
Dickens. 

Thackeray  was  one  of  the  little  band  who  lent 
sympathy  and  support  to  Millais  during  the  anxious 
years  of  1859  and  i860,  when  the  general 
Thackeray  mass  of  artistic  and  literary  opinion  was 
united  against  the  painter.  The  acquaintance 
was  begun  by  Thackeray;  he  had  seen  Millais’  pictures 
and  called  on  their  producer.  The  self-introduction 
was  followed  by  a  warm  friendship,  and  when  the 
great  author  died  in  1863,  the  event  cast  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  Millais  household.  Millais  attended  the  funeral 
on  December  31st,  and  wrote  a  description  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  which  throws  a  curious  side-light  on 
the  character  of  the  novelist’s  contemporary  popularity. 
We  extract  the  following: — 

“  It  was  a  mournful  scene  and  badly  managed.  A 
crowd  of  women  were  there — from  curiosity,  I  suppose — 
dressed  in  all  colours;  and  round  the  grave  scarlet  and 
blue  feathers  shone  out  prominently!  Indeed,  the  true 
mourners  and  friends  could  not  get  near,  and  intimate 
friends  who  were  present  had  to  be  hustled  into  their 
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places  during  the  ceremony  of  interment.  .  .  There 
was  a  great  lack  of  what  is  called  ‘  high  Society,’  which 
I  was  surprised  at.  None  of  that  class,  of  whom  he 
knew  so  many,  were  present.  The  painters  were  nearly 
all  there — more  even  than  the  literary  men.”1 

Millais’  first  association  with  Dickens  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  happy.  When  the  “  Carpenter’s  Shop” 
was  exhibited,  Dickens  joined  in  the  critical 
hue  and  cry  against  the  picture,  and  de-  Dickens 
scribed  it  in  Household  Words  as  “mean, 
odious,  revolting,  and  repulsive.”  He  had  not  changed 
his  opinion  of  that  work  when  he  first  met  the  artist  in 
1855,  but  he  had  seen  later  productions  and  was  keenly 
interested  in  “The  Rescue;”  hence,  while  reiterating 
his  view  of  the  “Carpenter’s  Shop,”  he  made  a  frank 
appeal  in  a  letter  to  Millais  to  dismiss  “uncongenial 
associations  ”  from  his  mind.2  Possibly  the  re-assertion, 
courageously  given,  of  an  honest  conviction  impressed 
Millais  as  much  as  the  equally  honest  eulogium  of  his 
“great  powers”;  at  any  rate  it  was  the  beginning  of 
an  intimacy  that  lasted  till  Dickens’s  death  in  June  1870. 
It  was  then  that  Millais  went  down  to  Gad’s  Hill  Place 
and  drew  the  exquisite  pencil-portrait  of  the  dead 
novelist,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Perugini. 

Wilkie  Collins,  another  personal  friend,  died  in  the 
same  year;  in  short,  the  death-roll  in  Millais’  circle 
during  the  period  1863-73  was  exceptionally  heavy.  A 
year  after  Thackeray’s  death  (in  1864)  the  great  Punch 
1  Life  and  Letters ,  by  J.  G.  Millais.  2  Ante ,  p.  43. 
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cartoonist,  John  Leech,  joined  the  majority,  and  it 
were  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  all  the 


losses  sustained,  this  one  affected  Millais 
most  keenly,  for  Leech  was  his  friend  and 
companion  in  holiday  as  well  as  work,  and 


the  most  genial  and  most  affectionate  of  companions. 
An  account  of  the  sympathies  and  tastes  that  drew  the 
men  together,  and  of  Millais’  grief  at  his  death,  is  given 
in  J.  G.  Millais’  Life  and  Letters.  To  the  same  authority1 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  anecdote  relating 
to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  died  in  1873,  leaving 
Millais  three  large  incomplete  works  to  finish — “Nell 
Gwynne,”  “Finding  the  Otter,”  and  “The  Dead 
Buck.” 

The  tale  concerns  the  equestrian  “Nell  Gwynne,” 
completed  in  1882.  In  the  lefthand  foreground  of  the 


picture  a  deerhound  is  represented  standing 
and  turning  its  head  towards  the  right  to 
look  at  the  lady  on  the  stately  horse,  who 
is  coming  through  the  archway.  While 


La?idseer's 
“ Nell 


Gwynne  ”  . 


Millais  was  working  on  this  a  well-known  art-critic 
called  and,  looking  at  the  picture,  selected  the  deer¬ 
hound  for  the  exercise  of  his  critical  observation.  “Ah, 
to  be  sure,”  said  he;  “how  easily  one  can  recognize 
a  Landseer  dog — wonderful,  isn’t  it?”  “Yes,  it  is 
wonderful,”  remarked  Millais ;  “  I  finished  painting 

that  dog  myself  yesterday  morning,  and  have  done  the 
whole  of  it  myself!” 

1  See  also  Sir  Edzvin  Landseer ,  R.A. ,  by  James  A.  Manson,  pp. 
137,  197-8. 
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The  fact  was  that  Landseer’s  commission  to  Millais 
gave  the  latter  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  introduce  or 
amend  what  he  liked,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege  to  prove  that  Landseer’s  peculiar  handling 
was  at  least  not  inimitable  by  a  first-class  and 
sympathetic  brush.  Similarly,  “Finding  the  Otter” 
was  less  than  half  painted  in  when  it  came  into  his 
hands,  but  he  nevertheless  scored  a  complete  success 
in  assimilating  his  own  technique  to  the  manner  and 
feeling  of  his  deceased  friend. 

There  remains  one  other  happening  to  narrate  of  this 
period,  perchance  the  most  important  one  of  all.  In 
1871  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Institution 


The  Artists' 
Benevolent 
Institution 


was  founded  by  Millais  and  Philip  Hard¬ 
wick,  the  latter  being  the  architect  who 
designed  Millais’  magnificent  house  at 
Palace  Gate.  The  good  work  done  by  this  Institution, 
which,  still  strong  and  nourishing',  has  given  rise  to 
other  art  charities  for  the  benefit  of  impoverished  artists 
and  their  families,  is  common  knowledge  and  need  not 
be  enlarged  upon,  beyond  saying  that  it  constitutes  one 
of  Millais’  strongest  claims  on  the  affectionate  regard  of 
his  professional  brethren.  The  splendid  start  given  to 
the  enterprise  by  the  subscription  of  ^16,000,  raised 
shortly  after  the  inauguration  dinner  at  which  King 
Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  presided,  estab¬ 
lished  it  on  a  sure  foundation.  The  original  title  of  the 
Institution  was  the  Artists’  Orphan  Fund. 
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TRIUMPHS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


“The  North-West  Passage”  —  Trelawny — A  masterpiece  —  “A 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard” — Brilliant  technique — French  honours — 
“The  Princes  in  the  Tower” — Palaces  of  art  in  Paris — Sarah 
Bernhardt — “Mr.  Gladstone” — “Cherry  Ripe” — “The  Princess 
Elizabeth” — D.C.L.  of  Oxford — More  honours — Noble  portraits. 


“ The 

North-  West 
Passage  ” 


Probably  no  picture  of  the  Victorian  era  achieved 
greater  and  more  unquestioned  popularity  than  Millais’ 
“North-West  Passage”  (1874).  One  of  the  most 
typically  English  of  his  works,  its  senti¬ 
ment  was  eminently  calculated  to  strike 
a  chord  of  national  feeling,  to  come  home 
to  a  people  always  sensitive  to  the  appeal 
of  national  enterprise  tinged  with  romance.  Hence  its 
success  exceeded  that  even  of  the  “Boyhood  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.”  The  history  it  illustrated  was  in  this 
case  up-to-date,  and  so  more  living  and  more  actual 
than  any  episode,  however  interesting,  that  is  veiled 
by  the  mist  of  centuries.  The  feasibility  of  the  sea- 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  way  of 
the  north,  had  of  course  been  proved,  and  thus  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  aged,  stern-faced 
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mariner,  who  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  domestic  scene 
recorded  here,  “  It  might  be  done,  and  England  ought 
to  do  it,”  have  only  a  retrospective  significance.  But 
Arctic  exploration  in  general  was  very  much  in  the  air, 
and  the  reminiscence  of  this  phase  of  it,  this  reminder 
of  one  of  its  most  important  discoveries,  at  once  struck 
home. 

The  old  seaman  is  seated  with  his  back  to  the  open 
window,  through  which  is  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  sea. 
His  daughter  sits  at  his  knees,  her  right  hand  laid  on 
his,  while  she  reads  from  an  open  volume  the  tale  of 
past  deeds  and  daring  in  the  Far  North.  On  the  old 
man’s  right  stands  a  table  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  telescope  and  a  glass  of  toddy,  while  behind 
the  two  figures  a  table,  with  a  chart  spread  on  its 
surface,  and  a  Union  Jack  for  curtain,  emphasize  the 
nautical  atmosphere  of  the  interior.  But  the  picture 
is  so  familiar  that  to  describe  its  details  further  would 
be  waste  of  time  and  space.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  prints,  produced  in  many  other  countries  besides 
England,  have  found  their  way  into  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  and  have  published  the  full  story  to  the 
world. 

Naturally,  also,  every  fact  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  work  of  this  kind  has  been  chronicled,  and 
many  of  the  anecdotes  relating  to  the  conception,  the 
models,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  “  North- 
West  Passage  ”  are  as  well  known  as  the  picture  itself. 
All  that  there  is  to  be  told  of  this  subject  is  given  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  in  his  Life  and  Letters  of  his  father. 
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The  principal  interest,  of  course,  centres  in  the  figure  of 
the  ancient  mariner.  The  model  for  this  was  Edward 
John  Trelawny,  a  veritable  sea-dog  and  at 
Trelawny  the  same  time  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  who  had  consorted  with  Byron 
and  Shelley  as  well  as  with  Greek  pirates;  and  very 
hard  work  it  was  to  prevail  upon  him  to  sit.  Lady 
Millais  finally  persuaded  him  to  do  so,  in  return  for  an 
amusing  “  concession”  on  her  part — namely,  a  promise 
(duly  performed)  to  patronize  a  Turkish  bath  establish¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Captain  was  interested.  So  Trelawny 
surrendered  himself  into  Millais’  hands,  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  was  finished — finished,  that  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  background,  which  was  altered  before  Exhibition 
time,  and  of  the  glass  of  toddy,  which  was  afterwards 
added  by  the  artist  as  an  indispensable  accessory  of 
an  old  sea-dog.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  emendation, 
carried  out  without  reference  to  Trelawny,  caused  great 
perturbation  of  spirit  to  that  worthy  old  gentleman,  as 
he  was  a  strict  teetotaller.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  who  knew 
Trelawny  well,  says  that  he  contemplated  fighting  a 
duel  with  Millais  for  the  slander! 

The  girl  in  the  picture  was  done  from  a  professional 
model,  who  two  years  later  sat  also  for  his  “Stitch! 
Stitch !  Stitch !  ” 

The  canvas  is  the  most  notable  of  all  Millais’  so-called 
“patriotic”  pictures,  and  this  not  only  for  the  depth 
of  its  sentiment  or  any  other  literary  quality  that  has 
endeared  it  to  the  people,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
technical  triumph.  The  quality  of  the  painting  is 
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indeed,  as  Mr.  Spielmann  observes,  the  real  triumph  of 
the  canvas:  “Executed  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a  dashing  brilliancy  and  boldness 

that  well  befit  the  sentiment,  it  is  popular 

r  •.  .  ,1  •  .  •  Masterpiece 

for  its  greater  merits  as  well  as  its  minor  1 

ones.”  In  a  way  the  work  epitomises  the  whole  of  Millais’ 
success  with  pictures  of  this  class,  and  the  cause  of  that 
success  may  be  found  in  the  man.  There  is  no  mawkish¬ 
ness  about  the  work.  Millais  was  incapable  of  any 
mawkish  sentiment  in  regard  to  patriotism  or  anything 
else.  All  the  feeling  that  he  infused  into  his  painting 
was  cherished  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  honest 


nature.  He  painted  such  subjects  with  his  soul,  not 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
painters  who  strive  to  catch  the  eye  with  subjects 
which  they  have  been  told  appeal  to  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion.  Thus  there  is  a  fine  ring  of  sincerity  about  works 
of  the  calibre  of  the  “  North-west  Passage,”  which 
wins  one  over,  whatever  one’s  personal  attitude  towards 
such  subjects  in  art;  and  it  was  because  of  this  sincerity, 
this  pride  in  or  absence  of  shame  from  what  he  was  doing, 
that  he  was  able  to  put  the  best  of  his  great  executive 
powers  into  the  task.  That  he  could  select  popular 
subjects  and  combine  with  their  interest  of  sentiment 
the  interest  of  an  almost  unrivalled  technical  accom¬ 
plishment  was  extremely  fortunate  for  himself;  but  still 
more  fortunate  for  the  race  that  has  inherited  the 
artistic  legacy  that  he  left. 

“The  North-west  Passage”  was  sold  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bolckow,  whence  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
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“  A 

Yeoman 
of  the 
Guard ” 


Henry  Tate,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art. 

Two  landscapes,  two  subject  pictures,  and  three 
portraits  formed  Millais’  contribution  to  the  Academy 
of  1875.  In  the  next  year  he  was  represented  by  six 
works,  including  the  well-known  portraits  of  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster  and  Lord  Lytton  ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1876  he  painted  “A  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard.”  “  It  was  this  picture,”  says  Mr. 
Spielmann,  “  which  caused  the  French  artists 
to  exclaim  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878, 
and  opened  Meissonier’s  eyes,  as  he  him¬ 
self  said,  to  the  fact  that  England  had  a 
great  school  and  a  great  painter.  This  management  of 
scarlet,  gold  and  blue,  a  striking  yet  not  forced  harmony, 
is  among  the  fine  things  in  modern  art.  The  subject, 
too,  is  a  touching  one,  the  ‘  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,’ 
the  old  Beef-Eater  of  the  Tower,  waiting  at  his  post  for 
that  last  roll-call  that  will  dismiss  him  for  eternity. 
There  is  fine  character  in  the  head,  the  dignity  and  sense 
of  duty  that  absorbs  all  the  intellectual  faculty,  and  a 
daring,  not  to  say  audacity,  that  does  not  shock  because 
of  the  power  of  the  painter.  The  effect  of  the  flesh, 
neither  executed  by  recipe  nor  concealed  by  over¬ 
painting,  is  not  produced  by  that  savant  handling  we 
commonly  expect  from  a  great  master  of  the  brush ; 
there  is  such  conspicuous  absence  of  show  of  dexterity 
that  some  are  prepared,  in  this  picture,  to  deny  to  the 
painter  the  capacity  for  cleverness  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  exert.” 
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In  this  work  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Millais  to 
have  been  merely  clever,  to  have  painted  an  audacity  in 
strong  colours,  that  was  audacious  and  nothing  more. 

That  he  elected,  instead,  to  be  reticent,  so  Brilliant 

far  at  any  rate  as  the  flesh  painting  is  con-  . 

,  .  c  r  i  •  •  Technique 

cerned,  is  one  more  proof  of  his  unerring  2 

sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  of  the  fact  that  he 

was  always  master  of  his  technique,  never  its  slave. 

To  have  indulged  in  a  display  of  bravura  for  the  purpose 

of  proving  his  capabilities  in  handling  would  have 

been  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  the  subject  and  the 

meaning  of  the  picture.  A  venerable  character  calling 

for  respect,  age  refined  and  soft,  not  harsh  nor  hard, 

dignity  with  a  tinge  of  pathos,  these  were  the  essentials 

of  the  “Yeoman”  that  his  brush  was  called  upon  to 

render,  and  in  order  to  give  them  expression  he 

rightly  chose  the  means  that  came  most  sympathetically 

to  his  hand. 

Yet  a  summary  execution  might  well  have  been 
forgiven  him,  had  it  so  happened,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  work  was  achieved.  To 
begin  with,  he  had  great  trouble  in  getting  a  model 
suitable  for  the  “  Yeoman,”  and  when  at  last  he  found 
one  in  Major  Robert  Montagu,  who  consented  to 
sit  for  the  head  and  hands,  the  task  of  painting 
him  was  even  more  beset  with  difficulties.  Major 
Montagu  was  over  eighty  years  of  age  and  very  infirm, 
and  the  strain  of  posing,  even  in  the  comfortable 
attitude  depicted,  for  two  hours  at  a  stretch  was  rather 
more  than  his  strength  could  sustain.  He  had  to  be 
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fed  with  soup  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while 
the  artist,  conscious  that  he  was  working  against  time, 
had  to  paint  at  extraordinarily  high  pressure.  In  fact 
the  head  and  hands  were  finished  in  a  few  days,  a 
marvellous  performance,  the  more  marvellous  in  that 
neither  present  the  least  appearance  of  hurried  work¬ 
manship. 

The  “Yeoman,”  first  shown  in  the  Academy  of 
1877,  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Henry  Hodgkinson.  The 
Grosvenor  Gallery  of  this  year  contained  his  “Stitch! 
Stitch!  Stitch!” — the  gracious  rendering  of  a  young 
sempstress,  which  he  painted  for  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  in  return  for  the  portrait  which  that  artist  had 
done  of  himself — and  portraits  of  Countess  Grosvenor 
and  Lady  Beatrice  Grosvenor.  This  year,  also,  he 
painted  two  subjects  from  Scott’s  novels,  “Effie 
Deans”  and  “The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  the  former 
of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  King  Street  Art  Gallery. 
With  the  “Yeoman  of  the  Guard”  at  Burlington 
House  were  shown  a  landscape,  “The  Sound  of  Many 
Waters,”  and  “Yes!”  a  companion  picture  to  the 
“No!”  of  1875. 

The  year  of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
(1878)  was  important  for  Millais.  The  reception 
accorded  to  “A  Yeoman  of  the  Guard” 
and  the  “Madame  Bischoffsheirji”  by  the 
French  public  and  critics  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  He  also  sent  the  portrait  of  the  Misses 
Armstrong,  the  “Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  and  “Chill 
October.”  Neither  did  this  foreign  appreciation  stop 
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at  mere  praise,  for  the  French  awarded  his  exhibits 
their  highest  prize,  the  gold  7nedaille  tVhonneur ,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  “Millais  is  one  of  the  men  of  the 
Art  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  wrote  a  French  critic 
in  the  course  of  a  true  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
painter’s  progress  from  pre-Raphaelite  usages,  and 
great  was  the  stream  of  personal  congratulations  from 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  that  flowed  to  his  door. 

Concurrently  with  these  triumphs  came  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Langtry,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  under 
the  title  of  “A  Jersey  Lily.”  However,  the 
most  important  work  of  1878  was  “The 
Princes  in  the  Tower.”  In  this  the  two 
princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  are  represented 
standing  in  the  Tower  of  London,  near  the  spot  where 
two  hundred  years  afterwards  their  skeletons  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  foot  of  a  gloomy  stone  staircase.  Their 
faces  express  expectation  and  fear,  as  if  they  had 
caught  the  sounds  made  by  their  approaching  murderers. 
Mr.  Spielmann  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  give  somewhat 
different  accounts  of  the  fair-haired  models  from  which 
the  figures  were  drawn.  The  former  understands  that 
they  were  the  two  children  of  Mr.  Dallas  Yorke,  of 
Walmsgate,  in  Lincolnshire,  sister  and  brother,  whom 
the  artist  saw  thus  arrayed  when  playing  in  tableaux 
•vivants.  Mr.  Millais,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that 
they  were  the  children  of  a  former  model  who  sat  to  the 
artist  for  the  figure  in  the  “White  Cockade” — a  version 
of  their  identity  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
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corroborated  by  a  Royal  Academician.1  Whatever  their 
parentage,  however,  they  formed  a  pair  of  strikingly 
picturesque  figures,  the  artistic  possibilities  of  which 
Millais  was  quick  to  grasp  and  to  combine  in  a  work 
that  mingles  the  human  tenderness  of  childhood  with 
dramatic  power. 

Millais  went  to  Paris  again  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  to  receive  the  awards  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Exhibition  judges.  Pie  was  accompanied  by  Professor 
Herkomer,  who  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  who  had  also  been  honoured  with  the 
gold  medal,  and  the  two  were  joined  by  W.  P.  Frith. 
The  latter’s  Reminiscences  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  personalities  and  mode  of  life  adopted  by  some 
of  the  principal  French  artists  whom  they  met. 

“We  were  not  surprised  at  the  kindness  of  our 
reception;  but  the  houses — palaces  would  be  the  better 
name — in  which  some  of  the  artists  lived 
Palaces  of  surprjse(^  me  very  much.  Millais  and 

Leighton  are  pretty  decently  lodged;  but 
Detaille  and  Meissonier  outstrip  them  in 
I  had  never  seen  either  of  these  gentlemen 
before,  and  when  I  was  introduced  to  a  demonstrative 
little  man  as  brisk  as  a  boy  of  twenty — attired  in  black 
dress  trousers  and  a  blue  silk  blouse,  open  in  front, 
disclosing  a  bright  red  shirt,  a  long  grey  beard  falling 
over  the  latter — as  M.  Meissonier,  I  had  an  example 
before  me  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  big  souls 
often  locate  themselves  in  small  bodies.  Detaille  is  a 

1  Lije  and  Letters ,  vol  ii.  p.  91. 
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soldierly-looking-  man,  reminding-  one  of  the  figures  he 
draws  so  well;  but  his  house!  and  his  bed!  the  latter  a 
marvellous  structure — we  had  a  sight  of  it  from  his 
studio;  black  and  gold  splendour — I  told  him  I  should 
be  afraid  to  sleep  in  it.” 

In  Paris,  Gambart,  their  former  cicerone,  was  en¬ 
countered.  He  introduced  them  to  De  Keyser,  then 
head  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  who  had  journeyed 
to  the  French  capital  mainly  to  paint  portraits  of 
Millais  and  Frith  for  a  large  composition  to  be 
executed  for  Gambart.  The  latter  also  took  them 
to  visit  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  painter 
and  sculptor  as  well  as  famous  actress,  who 
astonished  them  with  the  declaration  that 
she  hated  acting,  and  would  rather  succeed  in  painting 
or  sculpture,  or  both,  than  in  any  other  earthly  calling. 

Hardly  had  Millais  returned  to  England  when  he 

received  an  invitation  from  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  visit 

her  at  Madrid.  But  although  he  had  both 
c  •  j  i  a  •  a  •  •  .  ,  •  p  •  i  Invited 

friends  and  artistic  interests  in  Spain — he 

had  longed  to  see  the  Velasquez  pictures  Pain 

in  the  Prado — he  felt  himself  compelled  to  decline. 

Two  or  three  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  this 

decision.  One  is  that  though  he  had  been  induced  to 

travel  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  and  had  “done” 

the  famous  galleries  in  these  countries,  he  had  no  real 

liking  for  this  mode  of  spending  a  holiday;  another, 

the  thought,  amounting  to  a  fear,  that  the  attractions 

of  the  new  country  might  wean  him,  as  they  had 

weaned  his  famous  predecessor,  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
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from  his  love  of  native  subjects,  and  so  destroy  the 
special  characteristic  of  his  art.  But  the  third  reason 
was  probably  the  strongest — namely,  that  in  the  mental 
reaction  following  the  excitement  of  his  visit  to  Paris, 
the  loss  of  his  son  George,  who  had  died  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  August  of  consumption  following  typhoid  fever, 
came  home  to  him  with  renewed  force  and  disheartened 
him  from  attempting  to  find  enjoyment  in  any  fresh 
source.  Thus  he  decided  to  stay  at  home,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  to  forfeit  his  only  favourable  opportunity 
for  a  Spanish  tour,  since,  when  the  royal  invitation  was 
sent  to  him  a  second  time  in  1890 — through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  British  minister  at  the  Court  of 
Spain — his  health  was  too  poor  to  permit  him  to  make 
the  journey. 

However,  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  him  at  home. 
After  the  Paris  visit  he  was  busy  with  four  drawings 
for  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Thackeray’s  Barry  Lyndon , 
commissioned  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder ;  and  early 
in  1879  he  began  the  famous  Gladstone 
„  portrait,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  This,  together  with  the  portraits 
of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Beddington  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard 
and  a  landscape,  “  Urquhart  Castle,”  went  to  the 
Royal  Academy. 

“Cherry  Ripe,”  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  child 
pictures,  was  also  produced  this  year;  the  self-possessed 
little  model  being  Miss  Edie  Ramage,  who  afterwards 
became  Madame  Francesco  de  Paula  Ossorio.  “The 
picture,”  says  Mr.  Spielmann,  “painted  with  a  sure- 
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ness  of  touch  and  richness  of  palette  to  be  found  only  in 
Sir  John’s  best  work,  with  a  setting*  singularly  felicitous 
in  design,  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  darker 
than  it  was.  More  than  any  others  of  his  .  f 


pictures,  it  contains  a  dash  of  that  espie- 


Ripe 


glerie  which  is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  representations  of  fascinating  childhood.” 
One  may  venture  to  hope  that  the  darkening  observed 
by  this  critic  was  not  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  has  blackened  many  of  Reynolds’s  works  out  of 
existence,  the  use  of  an  injurious  medium;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  in  this  one  work  Millais 
carried  his  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua  to  the  point  of 
adopting  a  similar  vehicle. 

In  any  case  the  memory  of  this  canvas  will  be  pre¬ 
served  by  its  prints,  which,  like  those  of  the  “  Boyhood 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ”  and  the  “  North-west  Passage,” 
have  gone  forth  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Graphic ,  who  commissioned  the  picture, 
produced  a  coloured  reproduction,  of  which,  it  is  said, 
six  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  the  space 
of  one  year.  Further,  it  was  engraved  by  Samuel 
Cousins  for  Mr.  MacLean,  the  art  dealer  and  publisher, 
successfully,  it  seems,  not  merely  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view  but  also  from  the  artistic,  since  Millais 
himself  described  the  print  as  “by  far  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  work  which  has  ever  been  done  from  any  of 
my  pictures.”  1 

“Cherry  Ripe”  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 

1  Life  and  Letters ,  p.  121. 
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hibited  at  once;  neither  does  the  equally  attractive 
“  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  Tower,”  which  was  painted 
(  in  the  same  year  as  a  companion  to  the 

e  “Princes  in  the  Tower.”  The  “Princess 

Princess  Elizabeth  ”  is  one  of  Millais’  very  finest 

Elizabeth  ,  .  ,  .  •  ,  c  ,  .  ,  ,, 

achievements  in  point  or  beauty  and  pathos. 

The  poor  little  fifteen-year-old  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
is  shown  resting  for  an  instant  from  the  task  of  com¬ 
posing  that  letter  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
in  which  she  begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  join 
her  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  retain  her  own 
servants  after  her  removal  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  which 
was  then  pending.  The  gloom  and  terror  of  the  prison 
home  are  absent  from  this  picture;  indeed,  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  comfortably  furnished  with  chair  and  table  and, 
in  the  background,  a  wardrobe  of  rich  design ;  but  the 
wistful  sadness  of  the  child’s  face  tells  clearly  the  tale 
of  her  loss  of  freedom,  the  tragedy  of  a  young  life  more 
than  half  passed  behind  prison  walls.  The  fine  material 
of  her  dress,  exquisitely  rendered,  not  less  than  the 
comparative  luxury  of  her  surroundings,  seem  the  mock¬ 
ing  emphasis  of  her  dignified  melancholy. 

Millais’  daughter  Sophie  sat  for  the  figure.  The 
finely  carved  wardrobe  was  actually  one  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Charles  I. ;  the  artist  acquired  it  from  a 
dealer  who  had  rescued  it  from  Theobald’s  stores, 
where  it  had  lain  neglected  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  next  year’s  Academy  (1880)  included  several 
portraits,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  were  that  of 
John  Bright  and  a  portrait  of  Millais  by  himself;  the 
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latter  being1  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  Florence  to 
paint  his  own  portrait  for  the  collection  of  “artists  by 
themselves  ”  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  Millais  did  not  spend 
much  time  over  this  flattering  commission.  With  the 
aid  of  a  large  looking-glass,  which  was  wheeled  up 
alongside  the  canvas,  the  whole  painting  was  finished 
in  two  or  three  days.  As  he  remarked,  he  was  a  good 
sitter,  since  he  knew  “  exactly  when  to  keep  still.” 

Another  honour  at  this  time  was  the  conferment  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
His  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  presentation  was  marked  by  a  more 
than  usually  penetrating  example  of  under¬ 
graduate  wit.  The  Public  Orator  had  just  concluded 
the  customary  Latin  eulogium,  when  a  youth  in  the 
gallery  quickly  lowered  a  huge  pot  of  Brunswick 
blacking,  a  delicate  allusion  to  the  “  Black  Bruns- 
wicker,”  which  we  may  be  sure  was  fully  appreciated 
by  the  picture’s  author. 

Two  years  later,  in  March  1882,  a  further  proof  of 
foreign  admiration  for  his  work  was  supplied  by  his 
election  as  a  Foreign  Associate  to  the  French  Acad^mie 


D.C.L.  of 
Oxford 


More 

Honours 


des  Beaux  Arts,  in  succession  to  the  deceased 
M.  Giovanni  Vapre.  Germany  also  honoured 
him  with  the  Order  Pour  le  Merite ,  the 
highest  distinction  she  could  bestow  on  men  eminent 
in  Art  and  Science. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  winter  of  1880-81,  he  painted 
several  subject  pictures,  notably  the  charming  girl  in 
“Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen,”  and  in  the  ensuing 
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spring  started  upon  the  portrait  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  Queen  Victoria.  For  1881  was  a  great  year  in  his 
portraiture.  The  Royal  Academy  contained 
“  Lord  Beaconsfield,”  “  Lord  Wimborne,” 
“Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,”  “Captain  James,” 
“Rev.  John  Caird,  D.D.,”  “Sir  J.  D.  Astley,”  and 
“  Lord  Tennyson.”  These  were  followed  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1882  by  “  Mr.  Thwaites,”  “Cardinal  Newman,” 
“Sir  Henry  Thompson,”  “Mrs.  James  Stern,”  and 
“H.R.H.  the  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh;”  in  1883, 
by  “The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,”  “Charles  Waring,” 
and  “  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.”  ;  and  in  1884,  by  “  Sir  Henry 
Irving”  and  “Fleetwood  Wilson.”  Late  in  this  year 
he  began  the  second  portrait  of  Gladstone,  representing 
him  in  his  D.C.L.  robes;  the  third  and  last  of  the  same 
subject  (with  his  grandson)  was  done  five  years  later 
(1889).  “Lord  Esher,”  “The  Earl  of  Rosebery,”  and 
“The  Marquis  of  Hartington  ”  were  executed  in  1887, 
and  “  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ”  in  1888. 

Thus  the  twelve  years  1877-89  witnessed  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  majority  of  those  pictures  that  have 
commemorated  the  most  eminent  personages  of  Millais’ 
time.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  at  this  point  to 
consider  a  few  of  them  in  detail,  and  to  review  in 
general  the  progress  of  the  artist  as  a  portrait-painter. 
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A  PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

Rivals — Variety  of  sitters — The  greatest  Gladstone — “Gladstone  the 
Scholar” — “  Gladstone  the  Fighter” — The  third  “Gladstone” — 
“Lord  Beaconsfield” — “Tennyson” — “  Sir  J.  D.  Astley” — “Sir 
H.  Thompson” — “Thomas  Carlyle” — “Lady  Peggy  Primrose” 
— Women’s  portraits — Child  portraits — Old  age  portraits — “Mrs. 
Heugh” — Objectivity — The  painter’s  vision — The  beauty  of  age 
— The  lesson  of  reverence. 

Millais’  popularity  as  a  portrait-painter  increased  from 
the  ’sixties  onwards.  Within  the  Royal  Academy  he 
had  but  few  rivals.  Frank  Holl  was  then  doing  his  best 
work,  and  Watts  was  establishing  his  position,  and 
later  he  had  to  face  the  competition  of  W.  W.  Ouless 
and  Professor  (afterwards  Sir  Hubert  von)  Herkomer; 
otherwise  he  was  unchallenged.  Looking, 
therefore,  at  his  long  list  of  subjects,  one  is  Rivals 
not  surprised  to  find  that  it  included  men 
and  women  eminent  in  nearly  every  phase  of  contem¬ 
porary  life.  He  was  no  narrow  specialist  in  his 
selection.  A  “fashionable”  portrait-painter,  so  far  as 
Society  was  concerned,  he  did  his  share  of  purely 
Society  portraits;  but  they  are  only  a  meagre  fragment 
of  his  total  output  in  this  direction.  Everybody,  what- 
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ever  his  or  her  interests,  was  glad  to  sit  to  him,  and  on 
the  fact  that  he  painted  most  of  the  prominent  figures 
of  his  age  rests  his  claim  to  be  considered, 
1  y  in  the  truest  sense,  the  pictorial  recorder  of 
contemporary  history.  Beaconsfield,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  are 
sufficient  to  name  as  representing  the  political  world; 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Sir  Richard  Quain  stand  for 
medicine ;  Sir  Charles  Russell  (Lord  Russell  of  Killowen) 
is  for  the  law,  Sir  Henry  Irving  for  the  stage,  Tennyson 
for  poetry,  Sullivan  for  music,  J.  C.  Hook  for  painting; 
these  famous  names,  immortalized  by  not  less  famous 
pictures,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  abnormal  wideness 
of  his  range. 

The  first  Gladstone  portrait,  which  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  was  painted  for  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster  in  1879.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  and  shortly  before  the 
„  famous  Midlothian  campaign,  a  critical 
period  in  British  politics,  demanding  the 
great  statesman’s  most  concentrated  attention,  in  so 
much  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  found  time  to  give  the 


The 

Greatest 
‘  ‘  Gladstone 


sittings.  Sit,  however,  he  did,  and  talked  as  well, 
freely  and  eloquently,  as  was  his  wont,  upon  nearly 
every  topic  of  the  day,  pleasing  and  astonishing  the 
artist  and  his  family  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  outside  politics,  and  by  his  well-known  charm 
of  manner.  On  his  side  he  has  left  on  record  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  sit  to  Millais,  “Not  because 
he  talks ;  but  to  see  him  at  his  work  is  a  delight,  for 
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the  way  he  throws  his  heart  and  soul  into  it.”  Indeed, 
when  one  examines  the  amount  of  workmanship  lavished 
on  this  portrait,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear  that 
Millais  never  opened  his  mouth  during  the  sittings. 
These  altogether  occupied  about  five  hours,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  completely  finished  pictures 
he  ever  painted.  Great  rapidity,  however,  and  intense 
concentration — the  qualities  that  Gladstone  chiefly  re¬ 
marked — were  characteristics  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  particular  work. 

There  is  little  trace  of  Turkophobia  or  any  other 
pugnacity  here.  The  face  is  in  repose,  almost  benign¬ 
ant  in  expression,  and  the  idea  of  a  com-  u  Qia^sfone 
paratively  placid  mood  is  helped  by  the  ^ 

easy  attitude  and  the  hands  loosely  clasped  Scholar  ” 
in  front  of  the  body.  “Gladstone  the 
Scholar”  was  the  happy  description  applied  to  the 
canvas  by  Lord  Rosebery,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
second  portrait  of  “  Gladstone  the  Fighter.”  Yet  the 
eyes  under  their  expressive  brows  are  wonderfully  alert, 
and  the  strong,  firm  modelling  of  the  features  gives 
one  a  hint  of  the  iron  will  within  the  frame.  The 
achievement  is  that  successful  generalization  of  moods 
which,  in  the  finest  portraits,  is  identical  with  successful 
characterization. 

Technically  the  work  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  for  its 
subject.  The  structure  of  the  head  is  as  fine  a  piece  of 
draughtsmanship  as  Millais  ever  did,  and  the  deft,  sure 
touches  with  which  the  skin  and  the  thin  flowing  hair 
are  painted  in,  the  broader  handling  of  the  frock-coat 
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and  other  accessories,  especially  the  tone  of  the  collar 
in  relation  to  the  tones  of  the  flesh  and  the  shirt-front, 
are  observed  with  a  subtle  power.  No  need  exists  for 
dwelling  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  picture. 
Commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  it  was 
sold  by  him  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  who  in  turn  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  the  National  Gallery,  where  it  hangs, 
as  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  expressed  it,  “a  monument  to 
the  genius  of  the  artist,  to  the  greatness  of  the  states¬ 
man,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  giver.” 

The  second  portrait,  which  was  executed  for  the 
governing  body  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1884  and  finished  in  the 
following  year.  Millais  himself  deemed 
this  superior  to  the  earlier  one,  and  so  far 
as  picturesqueness  is  concerned,  the  crim¬ 
son  and  lake  of  the  D.C.L.  robes  and  the  stronger 
colour  throughout  are  striking,  as  compared  with  the 
reticence  of  the  former  effort.  One  feels,  however, 
that  its  attraction  is  less  permanent,  in  that  it  is  less 
a  portrait  of  the  enduring  personality,  and  more  one 
of  a  momentary  mood.  The  alertness  of  the  face  is 
intensified;  the  mouth,  especially,  looks  set  in  a  forced 
repose — the  prelude  to  energetic  oratory;  it  is  the 
man  of  strenuous  action  rather  than  the  man  of  ideas, 
unyielding  courage  and  lofty  soul.  Yet  its  absolute 
merit  is  beyond  question,  and  it  is  a  worthy  memorial 
for  the  college  to  which  the  statesman  remained  so 
faithfully  attached. 

Five  years  later  Millais  painted  the  third  and  last 
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Gladstone  picture — a  commission  from  the  women  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liberal  party  for  a  golden-wedding  gift  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Their  small  <rrand- 


The  Third 
Gladstone ” 


son  was  included  in  this  work,  and  it  is 
on  record  that  both  portraits  were  fully 
approved  by  their  recipients  ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  fact, 
described  his  own  to  Millais  as  “the  most  exact  and 
living  likeness  of  me  that  you  have  yet  produced.” 
Later  in  the  same  year,  Millais  painted  a  half-length 
replica  of  the  Gladstone  portrait,  and  presented  it  as 
a  Christmas  gift  to  the  statesman’s  wife. 

What  Millais  achieved  in  a  few  hours  with  the 
Gladstone  portrait  he  almost,  if  not  quite,  equalled 
with  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  an  even  ,  _ 
shorter  space  of  time.  Three  short  sittings 
were  all  that  he  received  from  the  latter 
statesman.  Yet  in  these  he  brought  the  face  J  6 
to  such  a  stage  of  completion  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  touch  it  when,  after  Beaconsfield’s  death 
a  few  weeks  after  the  portrait  was  begun,  he  set  to 
work  to  fill  in  the  background  and  paint  the  accessories, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  shown  at  the  forthcoming 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  Conservative  leader  was  brief  and  pathetic. 
Beaconsfield  was  in  very  poor  health,  and  when,  as 
the  result  of  Millais’  receiving  the  commission  for  the 
portrait  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,1  he  came  to  Palace  Gate 
to  sit,  he  was  barely  able  to  endure  even  the  slight 

1  The  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (1883)  was  also  com¬ 
missioned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
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fatigue  that  the  ordeal  involved.  The  day  after  the 
last  sitting  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  as  the 
world  knows,  he  died  on  April  19th  (1881).  Imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  a  royal  order  came  that  the  portrait 
should  be  exhibited  at  Burlington  House.  Since  by 
the  time  it  was  ready  the  Exhibition  had  been  opened, 
it  was  shown  by  itself  on  a  screen  draped  with  crape. 
“My  dear  Apelles,”  as  Beaconsfield  called  him,  con¬ 
trived,  in  spite  of  his  difficulties  and  the  necessity  for 
haste,  a  fine  and  striking  presentment  of  the  man, 
that  lost  nothing  by  its  simple  and  broad  treatment. 
Beaconsfield’s  features,  indeed,  were  of  the  kind  that 
lent  themselves  to  big  handling  of  the  brush — strongly 
marked  features,  severe  in  their  modelling,  emphatic 
in  their  lines. 

The  work  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Queen  Victoria, 
who  commanded  a  replica  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale  for 
herself,  and  caused  three  photographs  to  be  sent  to 
the  painter  as  an  assistance  “in  making  some  slight 
alterations,”  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  sadness  in 
the  expression  of  the  original  portrait.  Millais  accom¬ 
plished  this  second  and  seemingly  difficult  task  success¬ 
fully,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  personal  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  Queen  herself,  appreciative  of  his  rendering 
of  “the  peculiar,  intellectual,  and  gentle  expression” 
of  Beaconsfield’s  face,  and  conveying  her  interest  in 
the  work  as  being  “the  last  portrait  her  dear  and 
ever-lamented  friend  and  great  Minister  ever  sat  for, 
and  when,  as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.” 
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While  Millais  was  engaged  upon  the  “  Beaconsfield  ” 
he  was  also  painting  Tennyson,  whom  he  had  of  course 
known  since  the  pre-Raphaelite  days.  Here 
the  painter  found  a  grand  subject  in  the  “  Tennyson  ” 
massive  head  of  the  poet  and  in  the  nobility 
of  his  features :  neither  did  he  fail  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  The  portrait,  which  was  painted  for  Mr. 
James  Knowles,  satisfied  Millais  himself  so  far  that 
he  wrote  of  it  “without  immodesty”  as  being  the 
best  of  the  Laureate  that  had  been  done.  Sir  John 
Astley  was  an  interesting  subject  in  a  rather  ( 
different  sense.  “He  just  stood  there,  ll,\  ' 
rattled  off  his  racy  yarns,  and  smoked  his  J 

cigar,  the  artist  himself  chiming  in  whenever  there 
was  a  pause;  and  the  picture,  growing  under  his  hand 
with  astounding  speed,  was  finished  in  a  few  days” — 
such  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais’  description  of  the  painting 
of  this  work.  Millais  himself  called  it  “the  easiest 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.” 

The  “Sir  Henry  Thompson”  (in  the  National  Gallery) 
also  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  paint,  the 
famous  surgeon  being  both  a  personal  4 
friend  and  a  brother-artist  in  a  humble 
way.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  executed  wmpson 
a  sketch  portrait  of  Millais  some  few  years  before  he 
sat  to  him  for  his  own. 

The  chief  subject  of  the  following  year  was  Thomas 
Carlyle.  This  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  his 
friend,  Reginald  Cholmondeley  of  Condover,  and  has 
since  become  the  property  of  the  National  Portrait 
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Gallery.  Only  three  sittings  were  given,  but  the  result 
was  a  life-like  rendering  of  the  sage  whose  venerable 
features — he  was  then  eighty-three  years  of 

<<  Thn  mnc  °  J  J 

age — and  white,  dishevelled  locks  lent  them- 
Carlyle  selVes  to  pictorial  portraiture;  a  gentler,  less 
defiant  portrait,  too,  than  the  one  in  the  same  gallery 
by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  which  was  done  earlier.  The 
frailty  of  extreme  age  is  the  insistent  feature  of  Millais’ 
picture ;  a  still  unbeaten  virility,  conveyed  by  the 
structural  lines  of  the  curiously-shaped  head,  that  of 
the  other.  Not  much  is  recorded  of  Carlyle’s  visits  to 
the  studio,  but  one  story,  which  was  quoted  by  W.  Bell 
Scott  as  illustrative  of  his  blunt  manners  and  speech, 
has  been  authoritatively  amended.  The  tale  ran  that 
the  Sage,  noticing  the  magnificence  of  Millais’  home 
surroundings,  inquired  “And  does  all  this — er — come 
from  a  paint-pot?”  The  impolite  question  was  asked 
not  by  Carlyle,  but  by  his  niece,  who  accompanied 
him.1  Whether  the  comment  on  Millais’  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  “Ah,  well,  it  shows  what  a  number  of 
fools  there  are  in  the  world!”  may  still  be  attributed 
to  the  Sage  remains  an  open  question. 

A  pretty  tale  is  attached  to  the  painting  of  the  Lady 
Peggy  Primrose,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  who  sat  to  Millais  in  1885,  the 
^  portrait  being  shown  in  the  Royal  Academy 

SSy  Qf  that  year  as  a  pendant  to  Leighton’s 

Pninrnsp  J  r  53 

portrait  of  Lady  Sybil  Primrose.  During 

the  sittings  the  child  grew  very  much  attached  to 

1  Life  and  Letters ,  ii.  159. 
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Millais,  and  afterwards  when,  owing  to  an  illness, 
some  of  her  golden  hair  had  to  be  cut  off,  she  caused 
a  lock  of  it  to  be  sent  to  him  as  a  memento  of  their 
acquaintance.  The  Scots  thistles  which  appear  in  this 
dainty  picture  were  introduced  out  of  compliment  to 
Lord  Rosebery. 

Of  women’s  portraits  in  general  Millais  did  his  share. 
One  may  notice,  however,  that  the  list  of  pictures  of 
great  ladies  is  not  an  extensive  one;  neither  f 

can  it  be  said  that  he  made  many  decided  omens 
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successes  in  this  class  or  subject:  we  speak, 

of  course,  in  a  comparative  sense.  For  dignity  and 
charm  of  expression,  the  picture  of  the  “Duchess  of 
Westminster”  (1876)  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  Be¬ 
sides  this  work,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  there  exists  a  finished  replica  of  the  head 
and  bust,  which  was  executed  the  year  after  the 
Duchess  died  (1881).  The  “Lady  Campbell” — the 
Nina  Lehmann  whom  he  had  painted  fifteen  years 
previously  as  a  child — is  another  favourable  example. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  portraits  of  les  grandes  dames , 
titled  or  untitled,  suggest  that  he  rarely  realized 
his  sitters,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  men’s 
portraits  we  have  mentioned.  Even  the  famous  “  Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim  ”  attracts  by  its  sumptuous  pictorial 
qualities,  by  its  accessories  and  design,  rather  than 
by  any  marked  depth  of  characterization. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
youth  and  age  always  evoked  more  responsiveness 
from  Millais’  brush  than  did  the  prime  of  life.  The 
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“  Lady  Peggy  Primrose,”  the  “  Miss  Alcyone  Stepney” 

(1880),  and  many  other  successes  in  child-portraiture 

were  but  the  logical  outcome  of  an  exhaus- 
Child  •  •  • 

tive  and  sympathetic  study  of  child  character, 

Portraits 

the  more  impersonal  results  of  which  were 
displayed  in  the  dainty  little  dames  of  “Cherry 
Ripe,”  “Pomona,”  “Lilacs,”  and  a  score  of  others. 
Childhood,  with  its  shyness  or  its  complacence,  its 
moments  of  coy  distrust  or  sublime  trustfulness,  its 
eternally  refreshing  brightness,  stirred  within  him  the 
best  that  his  art  could  express;  and  though  the  public 
are  often  wrong,  their  ready  response  to  the  appeal 
made  by  these  child-pictures  was  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  were  essentially  right;  there  was  nothing 
insincere  in  that  appeal,  no  taint  of  charlatanry  to  mar 
the  flavour  of  the  popular  human  interest  that  child¬ 
hood  must  ever  arouse.  Thus  it  is  not  entirely  owing 
to  cheap  reproductions  or  other  forms  of  advertisement 
that  to  the  public  of  to-day  “Bubbles”  and  the  rest 
are  household  words,  while  the  “Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  ” 
remains  a  name  in  a  catalogue. 

And  Millais  as  the  painter  of  Old  Age  !  Putting 
aside  the  men’s  portraits  as  beyond  our  immediate 
scope,  what  picture  finer  than  the  “  Mrs.  Heugh,”  of 
1872,  did  he  conceive  and  carry  out?  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Spielmann’s  view  of  the 

1  ^  realism  of  this  work,  or  his  doubt  “  whether 

Po  rtra  1  ts 

so  powerful  a  representation  of  old  age  is 
permissible  when  dealing  with  women.”  He  observes, 
“There  is  an  intensity  about  this  realism  which  may 
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delight  the  world,  but  must  assuredly  have  been  painful 
both  to  the  lady  who  sat  and  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
wrought.”  So  far  as  the  subject  herself  was  concerned, 
the  obvious  comment  is  that  as  she  was  ninety-four 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  she  had  probably  passed  the 
stage  at  which  a  woman  would  be  pained  by  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  herself  that  was  just  rather  than  flattering; 
while,  if  her  friends  were  shocked  at  being  shown  the 
truth,  the  sensation  could  only  have  been  of  the  most 
fleeting  character,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  bad  taste  about  the  work  that  could  leave  a  per¬ 
manently  disagreeable  impression. 

The  main  point  is  that  if  the  “Mrs.  Heugh  ”  had 
not  been  intensely  realistic,  it  would  not  have  been 
Millais’.  By  temperament  and  training  he 
was  an  unflinchingly  objective  painter.  He 
never  lost  the  gift  of  acute  vision,  first 
revealed  in  his  pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  which  enabled 
him  to  render  directly,  and  with  but  few  reservations, 
the  scenes  and  people  he  saw  before  him,  restraining 
rather  than  asserting  the  expression  of  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality.  That  he  often  triumphed  in  bringing  out 
the  character,  as  well  as  in  rendering  the  likeness  of  his 
sitters,  is  evident  from  portraits  such  as  the  “Glad¬ 
stone”  and  the  “  Beaconsfield,”  when,  stimulated  by 
the  nobility  of  the  subject,  he  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
produced  something  that  contained  the  essentials  of  a 
masterpiece.  But  in  these  cases  it  was  not  because  he 
set  out  to  paint  “  character  ”  that  he  accomplished  the 
task.  It  was  because  the  inward  character  was  stamped 
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on  the  outward  features,  and  in  observing  and  faithfully 
transcribing  the  latter  he  expressed  the  former.  One 
may  doubt,  indeed,  whether  a  portrait-painter  ever 
consciously  sets  out  to  divine  and  understand  character 
with  the  idea  of  reproducing  it  in  his  picture.  The 
interpretation  of  character  is  conditioned  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  form,  lineaments,  and  features,  and  the  keener 
his  visual  observation  of  these — granted  that  he  has  the 
technical  skill  and  the  necessary  discrimination  to  use 
it — the  more  complete  will  be  the  painter’s  rendering  of 
the  character. 

Millais  certainly  did  not  trouble  himself  with  in¬ 
tellectual  or  psychical  problems.  No  one  was  more 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  business 
Objectivity  of  a  painter  is  to  paint.  The  human  head 
and  body  were  subjects  sufficient  for  him. 
The  human  soul  and  intellect  he  left  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  why  they  appear  in  his  finest  portraits: 
the  inevitable  product  of  his  powers  of  observation  at 
their  keenest.  He  did  not  put  them  there;  they  came 
by  a  perfectly  logical  process. 

People  often  say  of  a  portrait  by  a  famous  artist  that 
it  reveals  to  them  more  of  the  subject’s  personality  than 
they  had  ever  guessed  at.  They  are  quite 
right,  but  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  this 
happens  not  because  the  artist  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  they  do,  but  because 
he  has  seen  more.  It  is  not  the  superiority  of  his  brain 
— his  introspective  faculty,  as  the  phrase  goes — but  that 
of  his  eyes;  and  this  is  the  result  of  a  natural  gift  of 
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observation  enormously  strengthened  by  training.  A 
moderately  clever  doctor  can  tell  at  a  glance  at  a 
patient’s  face  whether  he  is  a  victim  of  the  drug  habit. 
A  fine  artist  can  select  the  salient,  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  expressive  features  of  his  sitter  in  less  time  than 
it  would  take  the  casual  observer  to  gain  a  general  and 
hazy  impression  of  the  same  face. 

Let  us  return  to  the  “Mrs.  Heugh.”  The  subject  is 
not  of  the  widespread  interest  attached  to  any  one  of 
the  famous  political  portraits  we  have 
mentioned,  neither  has  it  the  same  sort  of  e  e^uty 
sentiment  that  one  expects,  and  finds,  in  °* 

these.  It  is  primarily  the  picture  of  a  very  old  lady,  simply 
and  decorously  clad — one  of  thousands  of  such  portraits 
so  far  as  the  limited  personal  interest  it  possesses  is 
concerned,  and  having  for  the  million  no  sentiment 
outside  the  common  sentiment  of  humanity.  An  old 
lady,  even  a  relentlessly  old  lady — what  is  the  value  of 
it  to  us?  Is  it  not  that  it  has  the  sentiment  of  age  itself, 
and  is  not  this  one  of  the  most  poignant,  most  human 
of  all  human  sentiments — one  that  the  world  has 
reverenced  and  will  reverence  to  the  end,  one  that 
Rembrandt  has  made  holy  in  paint,  one  of  the  most 
real  and  tangible  of  abstractions?  It  shines  through 
the  brilliant  handling  of  the  colour,  the  relentless 
vigour  of  the  drawing,  ennobling  and  beautifying  both. 

Thus,  whatever  be  the  associations  or  the  want  of 
them  in  this  canvas,  it  makes  at  least  one  human,  one 
might  say  popular,  appeal  to-day.  It  quickens  our 
sense  of  reverence.  It  attacks  and  elevates  not  by 
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virtue  of  any  idealism,  but  because  it  is  so  real  and  so 
searching-  a  study  of  a  human  type;  reminding  us  of 
the  penetrative  meaning  that  lay  beneath 
e  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss’s1  summary  of  Millais  as 

esson  of  painter  of  man  and  woman.”  And  this 

Reverence  •  ,  •  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

picture  is  a  striking,  if  not  absolutely  the 

most  striking,  revelation  of  the  purpose  underlying 
Millais’  genius,  because  it  is  so  direct,  so  uncom¬ 
promising,  so  devoid  of  any  of  the  ordinary  expediences 
of  portraiture  that  tend  to  confuse  and  even  obliterate 
a  painter’s  singleness  of  aim,  and  finally  so  true. 


1  Five  Great  Painters  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
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Murthly — “Mrs.  Stern” — Painting  a  ghost — “The  Ornithologist” — 
John  Gould — Baronet — “Bubbles” — Marie  Corelli  corrected — 
The  facts  about  “Bubbles” — The  Millais  Exhibition — Landscapes 
— The  National  Portrait  Gallery — Fire  at  Newmill — “  Blow,  Blow, 
Thou  Winter  Wind  ” — Illness — End  of  his  landscape  work. 

In  1881  began  Millais’  tenancy  of  Murthly,  the  Perth¬ 
shire  shooting,  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  It  was  a 
place  after  his  own  heart,  a  sporting  paradise 
where  he  was  able  to  indulge  all  that  he  loved  Murthly 
in  the  way  of  outdoor  recreation  and  to 
entertain  his  friends.  Every  season  found  him  there 
with  his  family,  and  many  are  the  tales  told  of  his 
prowess  with  rod  and  gun,  of  the  unwearied  energy 
with  which  he  tramped  through  wood,  heather,  and 
marsh  in  search  of  game,  or  flogged  the  Tay  for  salmon. 
Murthly  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  home,  and 
great  was  the  grief  of  the  family  when,  on  the  death  of 
its  proprietor,  it  passed  into  other  hands  and  had  to  be 
given  up.  Among  its  many  other  pleasant  associations, 
it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Millais’  happiest  and  most 
luminous  landscapes — the  “Murthly  Moss,”  and  also 
of  the  “Dew-drenched  Furze.” 
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Two  much  admired  pictures  were  painted  in  1882; 
“Pomona”  and  the  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Stern.”  The 
model  for  the  little  lady  with  the  barrow  in 
the  orchard,  represented  in  the  former, 
was  Miss  Margaret  Millais,  a  daughter  of  the 
artist’s  brother  William;  this  picture  was  shown  in  the 
same  year  at  Messrs.  Tooth’s  galleries.  The  “Mrs. 
Stern”  was  finished  in  time  for  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Millais  himself  ranked  this 
portrait,  together  with  that  of  her  sister,  as  the  best 
women’s  portraits  he  produced.  He  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labour  upon  it,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
order  to  attain  a  special  degree  of  finish  he  painted  the 
face  through  a  magnifying  glass.  A  desire,  indeed, 
for  almost  miniature-like  delicacy  seems  to  have  ruled 
the  painting  of  both  “Pomona”  and  “Mrs.  Stern.” 

The  following  year  (1883)  saw  “The  Grey  Lady” — 
a  ghostly  picture  representing  the  wraith  of  a  murdered 
.  .  woman  haunting  the  staircase  of  an  old 

amting  highland  castle.  The  “ghost,”  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  was  a  shadowy  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  sat  to  Millais  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  canvas  enjoys  the  unique  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  been  executed  almost  entirely  by  electric 
light.  The  background  was  one  of  the  staircases  at 
St.  Mary’s  Tower,  Birnam,  the  study  having  been 
originally  intended  for  the  background  of  the  “  Princes 
in  the  Tower,”  and  discarded  as  unsuitable.  Several 
portraits  and  subject  pictures  occupied  him  during  1884, 
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among  the  latter  another  child-picture.  “Little  Miss 
Muffet.”  In  1885  came  the  important  figure  composi¬ 
tion,  “The  Ruling  Passion,”  or  “The  Ornithologist.” 

This  work  is  an  interior  scene  containing  seven 
figures.  The  central  one  is  the  ornithologist  himself, 
lying  propped  up  on  a  couch  and  examin-  t 
ing  a  specimen  of  special  interest ;  he  is  .  7  .  ~ 

an  old  man,  with  a  skull  cap  and  horn  Ul^ 10  °Sls^ 
spectacles.  Across  the  back  of  the  couch  two  young 
girls  look  over  his  shoulder,  their  faces  expressing 
animated  interest ;  two  young  children  press  forward 
from  the  other  side,  with  a  pretty  woman  standing  and 
bending  over  them  ;  the  nearest  figure,  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  is  a  young  child  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
supporting  her  left  elbow  on  the  couch,  and  holding 
another  stuffed  bird  in  her  lap.  A  box  with  more 
specimens  stands  open  in  the  righthand  corner,  three 
or  four  specimens  are  on  the  coverlet  in  front  of  the 
old  man,  and  a  stuffed  owl  stares  solemnly  from  a 
glass  case  on  a  table  to  the  left  containing  one  or 


two  similar  treasures. 

The  feature  of  the  picture  is  its  effective  composition, 
whereby  the  interest  is  focussed  on  the  small  specimen 
held  in  the  old  gentleman’s  left  hand,  while  an  ex¬ 
planatory  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  points  towards 
it.  All  the  others  in  the  room  are  absorbed  in  this 
one  object ;  it  is  a  magnet  of  controlling  power,  that 
draws  them  closely  round  the  bed.  Thus  the  idea 
explained  by  the  title  is  triumphantly  expressed,  and 
if  some  critics  may  cavil  at  it  as  being  a  purely 
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anecdotal  idea,  its  eloquent  expression  cannot  at  any 
rate  be  denied,  nor  the  means  by  which  this  is  secured 
gainsaid.  Carefully  thought  out  in  the  mass,  it  has 
been  most  judiciously  executed  in  detail.  The  lighting 
is  adroitly  managed,  and  the  various  textures  are 
rendered  with  the  highest  skill. 


It  was  the  outcome  of  a  call  paid  by  Millais  on  John 
Gould,  one  of  the  best-known  naturalists  of  his  day. 

The  old  man  was  an  invalid,  and  received 
John  Gould  his  guest  in  very  much  the  same  fashion 
as  that  suggested  by  the  picture — that  is, 
on  his  couch,  with  his  treasures  around  him.  With 
the  aid  of  his  two  daughters,  he  proudly  displayed 
these  for  Millais’  edification,  and  his  personality  and 
surroundings  made  so  great  an  impression  that  the 
artist  resolved  to  make  a  picture  of  the  scene  as 
speedily  as  possible.  He  began  the  work  early  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  and,  pursuing  it  with  unremitting 
industry,  had  it  ready  in  time  for  the  same  year’s 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Spielmann  recounts  that  Ruskin 
“thought  it  the  finest  of  its  kind  painted  in  modern  times, 
whether  for  sentiment  or  for  management  of  colour.”1 


This  summer  Millais  was  given  his  baronetcy. 
Simultaneously  Watts  received  the  offer  of  a  like 
honour  but  declined  it.  Millais,  however, 
aronct  took  the  view  that  the  distinction  was  a 
compliment  to  the  whole  body  of  artists,  which 


1  “The  Ornithologist”  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Millais 
family  till  1907,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
for  their  gallery.  The  price  paid  was  ,£1,000. 
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it  behoved  him  to  accept  on  their  behalf,  what¬ 
ever  his  personal  inclinations  in  the  matter.  The 
shower  of  congratulations  from  brother-artists  and 
others  that  descended  upon  him  wrhen  the  news  was  made 
known,  proved  that  his  action  was  universally  approved. 
He  was  the  first  painter  ever  made  a  baronet. 

In  1886  he  painted  “  Bubbles,”  the  reproduction  of 
which  as  an  advertisement  by  the  proprietors  of  Pears* 
soap  was  used  by  several  “high-art”  critics 
of  the  day  as  a  casus  belli  against  Millais’  “ Bubbles  ” 
artistic  reputation.  The  work  was  called 
a  pot-boiler,  and  it  was  absurdly  said  that  he  had 
lowered  art  by  painting  it  for  a  mere  base  com¬ 
mercial  consideration.  Nearly  ten  years  later  Marie 
Corelli  revived  this  charge  in  her  novel,  The  Sorrows 
of  Satan,  when  she  made  one  of  the  characters  say, 
“  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  fame  of  Millais  as 
an  artist  was  marred  when  he  degraded  himself  to  the 


level  of  painting  the  little  green  boy  blowing  bubbles  of 
Pears’  soap.  That  was  an  advertisement,  and  that 
very  incident  in  his  career,  trifling  as  it  seems,  will 
prevent  his  ever  standing  on  the  dignified  height  of 
distinction  with  such  masters  in  art  as  Romney,  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds.”1 
Millais,  who  had  ignored  all  previous  on¬ 
slaughts,  was  apparently  stung  into  reply¬ 
ing  to  this  last  one.  He  wrote  to  Miss 
Corelli,  sending  her  a  statement  of  the  facts  about 
“Bubbles,”  and  asking,  “What  in  the  name  of  your 


Marie 

Corelli 

corrected 


1  Life  and  Letters ,  ii.  190. 
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Satan  do  you  mean  by  saying  what  is  not  true  ?  ”  An 
apology,  and  a  promise  to  withdraw  the  offending 
words  from  her  book,  was  the  reply.  The  truth  about 
the  “Bubbles”  transaction  and  the  Marie  Corelli 
incident  is  recounted  at  length  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais’ 
Life  of  his  father,  but  as  there  may  still  be  people 
who  cling  to  the  notion  that  Millais  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  use  made  of  the  picture  by  Messrs. 
Pears,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

Firstly,  then,  he  painted  the  picture  from  his  small 

grandson,  Willie  James,  simply  and  solely  for  his  own 

pleasure,  using  a  crystal  sphere  as  a  model 

u  acts  the  bubbles.  While  it  was  in  the  studio 

a  °™*77J  ,,  Sir  William  Ingram  saw  it  and,  greatly 
“Ruhhlp c”  53  ’  23  J 

pleased,  bought  it,  copyright  and  all,  for  the 

Illustrated  London  News,  for  reproduction  as  a  coloured 

supplement.  Millais  had  already  sold  pictures  to  this 

paper  and  the  Graphic  for  a  similar  purpose,  and, 

having  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  the  work  was 

reproduced,  had  no  hesitation  in  handing  “Bubbles” 

over. 

The  work  thus  became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  the  proprietors  had  every 
right  to  keep  or  dispose  of  it  as  they  willed.  They 
exercised  this  right  in  selling  it,  after  it  had  served 
their  purpose,  to  Messrs.  Pears,  without,  of  course, 
any  reference  to  the  painter.  Millais  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  fate  of  the  picture  until  one  morning  the  manager 
of  the  soap  firm  called  upon  him  with  specimens  of  the 
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colour  engraving  which  afterwards  figured  largely  on 
street  hoardings  and  elsewhere.  The  artist  protested 
strongly,  but  knowing  that  he  could  not  prevent  what 
was  being  done,  could  only  console  himself  with  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  admirably  executed,  and  express 
his  regret  that  it  was  to  be  turned  to  the  uses  of 
advertisement.  With  this  avowal  of  his  sentiments 
the  interview  came  to  an  end,  and  in  due  course  the 
poster  appeared. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  Millais  was  in  no 
way  to  blame.  When  he  parted  with  the  picture  he 
had  no  suspicion  that  it  would  be  turned  to  any 
account  different  from  that  of  previous  works  sold  in 
the  same  market.  Otherwise  he  might,  and  would, 
have  put  special  conditions  to  the  purchase.  Neither 
can  the  other  parties  to  the  “deal”  be  accused  of  having 
taken  a  wrong  advantage  of  his  remissness,  since  the 
transactions  were  quite  in  accordance  with  the  strictest 
canons  of  commercial  morality.  More  could  not  be 
expected.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  question 
of  “vulgarization”  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Micro¬ 
scopic  and  captious  criticism  apart,  were  the  broad 
question  argued  on  its  merits  Millais  would  emerge 
triumphantly.  For  by  common  consent  pictorial 
advertisement  has  only  ceased  to  make  the  streets 
hideous  since  resort  was  had  to  artists  of  the  highest 
stamp  for  designs  of  posters. 

“Pure,  rapid,  and  sweet  in  touch,  without  any 
torturing  of  the  colours,”  is  Mr.  Spielmann’s  description 
of  the  painting  of  “Bubbles.”  And  it  is  a  just  one, 
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though  it  is  unecessary  to  add  anything  further  on  the 
subject  of  the  work’s  intrinsic  merits.  Per  se,  it  is 
essentially  one  of  Millais’  minor  efforts;  a  canvas 
characteristically  clever  in  execution  and  tender  in 
sentiment,  but  in  no  way  indicative  of  a  fresh  develop¬ 
ment  or  a  novel  and  interesting  phase  of  the  painter’s 
genius.  One  need  neither  over-praise  it  nowadays,  nor 
follow  the  farcical  and  unjustifiable  fashion  of  the  fin 
de  siecle  in  condemning  it  because  it  was  turned  to  a 
commercial  purpose  by  others  than  the  artist. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1886)  that  a  great  collection  of 
Millais’  works  was  got  together  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  Among  the  pictures  exhibited  was 
the  “Huguenot,”  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  was  vastly  interested  in 
examining  the  execution  of  this  work  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  doing,  he  had  considered  his  master¬ 
piece.  It  had  been  in  the  country  during  the  whole 
interval,  and  the  colours  were  practically  unchanged. 
This  pleased  him  especially,  and  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
gard  the  handling  generally  with  complacent  pride. 
“Really,  I  did  not  paint  so  badly  in  those  days,  old 
man!”  was  his  remark  to  a  friend  wrho  assisted  at  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibition. 

The  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Rosebery  was  executed  in 
1886.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1887  a  good 
deal  of  time  was  spent  at  Murthly,  when 
Landscapes  he  painted  the  two  landscapes  “Murthly 
Moss”  and  “Christmas  Eve,  1887,”  the 
latter  being  a  view  of  the  old  castle  of  Murthly,  seen 
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from  the  north-west.  It  was  executed  from  nature  in 
severe  December  weather,  Millais’  painting-hut  pro¬ 
viding  the  only  shelter  he  had  from  the  elements. 
‘  ‘  Mercy,”  an  incident  of  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  massacre, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1887.  In  1889 
he  was  occupied  with  the  third  Gladstone  portrait, 
and  in  the  autumn  began  another  landscape,  “Dew- 
drenched  Furze.” 

The  spring  of  this  year  (1889)  found  Millais  engaged 
in  an  artistic  question  that  was  then  very  prominently 
to  the  front — namely,  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  successive 
Governments  which  had  been  approached 
by  the  Trustees,  with  a  view  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  site  and  sufficient  means  to  erect 
a  suitable  building,  had  shown  that  zeal  to  procrastin¬ 
ate  and  to  put  off  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  with 
easily  broken  promises,  which  has  ever  been  character¬ 
istic  of  British  Governments  when  called  upon  to  deal 
v/ith  any  matter  of  art  finance.  As  a  consequence, 
half  the  national  portraits  were  still  housed  in  Bethnal 
Green,  and  the  other  half  in  cellars  at  Westminster, 
when  Millais,  who  was  one  of  the  Trustees,  joined  in 
the  agitation  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  and  did 
much  by  his  plain  speaking  to  forward  the  cause  of 
proper  accommodation,  which  he  and  his  friends  had  at 
heart.  Indeed,  when  Lord  Salisbury  made  the  welcome 
announcement  that  the  site  and  the  grant  would  be 
given,  Sir  George  Scharf,  then  director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  wrote  to  Millais: — “Your  thunder 
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and  Layard’s  bluster  did  it”;  the  “thunder”  alluded 
to  consisting  principally  of  a  letter  from  Millais  to  The 
Ti?nes ,  in  which,  referring  to  a  previous  communication 
by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  he  remarked,  “  He  is  only  too 
gentle  when  he  says  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  the  Trustees  by  successive  Governments 
‘  approaches  a  scandal.’  It  is  a  scandal  outright.  .  .  I 
feel  sure  smaller  and  poorer  European  States  would 
not  be  guilty  of  such  unpardonable  and  mischievous 
delay.” 

Portraits  of  “  Mrs.  Chamberlain,”  “  Mrs.  Gibbs,”  and 
“  Dorothy  Lawson,”  and  the  landscapes  known  as 
“  Lingering  Autumn,”  “Glen  Birnam,”  and  “The 
Moon  is  Up,”  were  his  chief  output  for  the  busy  year 
1890;  besides  which,  he  was  still  at  work  on  the  “  Dew- 
drenched  Furze.”  In  the  autumn  of  1891,  having 
terminated  his  tenancy  of  Murthly,  he  rented  the 
salmon-fishing  of  Redyorton  and  the  shootings  of 
Stobhall ;  the  latter  including  a  substantial  residence 
called  Newmill.  Here  he  painted  the  landscape 
“Halcyon  Weather.” 

The  family  remained  at  Newmill  into  the  new  year, 

when  an  unfortunate  occurrence  brought  their  occupa- 

tion  of  the  house  to  an  abrupt  end.  A  fire 
Fire  at  .  L 

broke  out  on  the  night  of  January  10th,  and 

the  whole  place  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately  the  sleeping  inmates  were  aroused  in  time 
to  make  their  escape,  and  to  save  a  good  deal  of  their 
more  valuable  belongings;  among  the  latter,  the  un¬ 
finished  “  Halcyon  Weather,”  which  Millais  mentions 
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in  a  letter  as  being-  the  first  thing  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  burning  building.  An  invitation  to  Bowerswell 
enabled  them  to  remain  in  Perthshire  until  the  spring. 
Millais,  recovered  from  the  excitement  and 
the  exposure  undergone  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  did  not  long  remain  idle.  In  the  hills 
and  valleys  that  lay  buried  under  deep  snow 
he  found  a  subject  for  another  landscape, 
and,  selecting  a  site  on  the  neighbouring 
Kinnoull  Hill,  pitched  his  tent,  or  rather  his  hut,  there, 
and  started  on  the  picture  which  was  shown  at  the  next 
Royal  Academy  under  the  title  of,  “  Blow,  Blow,  Thou 
Winter  Wind.” 

The  return  to  London  was  made  in  March  (1892). 
Here  the  painter  was  greatly  hindered  in  his  work  by 
the  heavy  fogs,  which  had  outlasted  the 
winter,  and  by  the  state  of  his  health.  The  Illness 
fact  was  that  he  had  never  shaken  off  the  ill 
effects  of  two  attacks  of  influenza,  the  second  of  which, 
in  the  previous  spring,  had  severely  pulled  him  down ; 
and  he  suffered  from  that  swelling  in  the  throat  which 


was  the  precursor  of  his  last  fatal  illness.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  capacity 
for  concentrated  thought  should  have  failed  him,  or 
that  his  giant  energy  should  have  been  replaced  by  a 
lassitude  inimical  to  artistic  effort.  The  next  year 
(1893)  was  also  unprolific,  but  he  finished  at  least  one 
portrait  of  singular  power  and  sweetness — that  of  his 
old  friend,  John  Hare  the  actor.  It  is  a  three-quarters 
length,  showing  the  subject  standing  with  his  right 
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hand  behind  him  and  his  left  holding  a  book.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  reposeful  but  pleasantly 
animated.  “The  best  picture  of  a  bad  year,”  Mr. 
Spielmann  has  called  it.  And  the  same  critic  says, 
“Though  brown  in  the  flesh  tints  and  not  quite  true 
in  the  lines  of  the  face,  it  is  nevertheless  a  good  likeness 
of  the  distinguished  actor,  thanks  to  the  subtlety  of 
the  expression.” 

Influenza  and  other  ailments,  with  their  consequent 
depression  of  spirits,  continued  to  torment  Millais. 
However,  early  in  1894  he  began  the  “St.  Stephen,” 
_  _  ...  and  a  little  later  “A  Disciple,”  both  of 
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J  which  were  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  late 

ant  scape  ancj  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Work  •  A 

nation.  At  Bowerswell,  in  the  following 

autumn,  he  began  “Speak!  Speak!”  Landscape  by 

this  time  had  ceased  to  occupy  his  attention.  The 

state  of  his  health  precluded  his  working  out  of  doors 

except  in  the  most  favourable  weather,  and  though  he 

subsequently  executed  one  of  two  landscape  pictures 

of  minor  importance,  his  career  in  this  branch  may  be 

said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Before  going  farther, 

therefore,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  series 

of  well-known  landscapes  that  opened  with  “Chill 

October,”  and  pass  in  review  the  general  characteristics 

that  distinguished  them. 


“Mr.  Gladstone”  (p.  90). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


AS  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 


“  Chill  October  ” — The  feeling  of  landscape — A  candid  friend — 
“The  Fringe  of  the  Moor” — “The  Deserted  Garden” — “Over 
the  Hills  and  Far  Away” — The  Murthly  canvases — “The  Old 
Garden” — Forcing  the  pathos — “Dew-drenched  Furze” — The 
obtrusive  naturalist  —  Fairy  -  land  —  “  Halcyon  Weather  ”  —  A 
dramatic  landscape — The  climax  canvas — General  considera¬ 
tions — Sympathy  with  Nature — The  dual  strain — Genius  loci — 
The  likeness  of  the  landscape — Place  of  his  landscapes  in  art — 
Their  aim  and  appeal. 


“ Chill 
October ” 


“Chill  October,”  the  first  and  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  of  Millais’  pure  landscape  subjects,  was  painted 
in  1870  and  exhibited  in  the  following  year.  At  the 
back  of  the  canvas,  which  was  acquired  by 
Lord  Armstrong,  there  is  a  note  by  the 
painter  that  picturesquely  describes  the 
scene  of  the  work:  “  ‘  Chill  October’  was  painted  from 
a  backwater  of  the  Tay  just  below  Kinfauns,  near 
Perth.  The  scene,  simple  as  it  is,  had  impressed  me 
years  before  I  painted  it.  The  traveller  between  Perth 
and  Dundee  passes  the  spot  where  I  stood.  Danger 
on  either  side — the  tide  which  once  carried  away  my 
platform,  and  the  trains,  which  threatened  to  blow  my 
work  into  the  river.  I  chose  the  subject  for  the  senti- 
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ment  it  always  conveyed  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  the  transcript  touched  the  public  in  a 
like  manner,  although  many  of  my  friends  at  the  time 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  I  saw  to  paint  in 
such  a  scene.  I  made  no  sketch  for  it,  but  painted 
every  touch  from  Nature,  on  the  canvas  itself,  under 
irritating  trials  of  wind  and  rain.  The  only  studio 
work  was  in  connection  with  the  effect.” 

The  actual  spot  is  Seggieden,  and  between  the  back¬ 
water,  covered  with  tall  reeds  and  rushes,  and  the 
main  stream  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  with  willows 
overhanging  the  brink.  Though  not  very  much  of  a 
subject,  it  possesses  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own,  calculated 
to  appeal  to  any  artist  with  the  landscape  temperament. 
^  yr  /  -^ow  much  of  that  temperament  Millais 
possessed  had  already  been  suggested  by 
j  the  backgrounds  of  several  of  his  more 
r  famous  works.  Ihe  grave  beauty  of  the 
landscape  in  “Autumn  Leaves”  and  “The  Blind 
Girl,”  the  glowing  splendour  of  the  forest  in  “Rosa¬ 
lind  and  Celia,”  not  to  mention  the  pre-Raphaelite 
accuracy  in  the  stream  and  woodland  of  “Ophelia,” 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  sum  of  these  paintings’ 
successes.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  because, 
when  “Chill  October”  appeared,  it  took  the  critics 
and  the  public  by  surprise.  Millais  had  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  figure  work,  and  this  essay  in  landscape, 
unadorned  by  any  human  incident,  was  regarded  as 
a  new  departure,  people  quite  forgetting  the  excellence 
of  the  landscape  work  that  had  played  so  large,  if  a 
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subordinate  part  in  previous  efforts.  There  were  also 
not  wanting  those  who  denounced  the  success  of  the 
effort  as  a  fluke — but  of  this  matter  more  by-and-by. 

Mrs.  Drummond  Hay  has  kindly  sent  me  the  follow¬ 
ing-  note  about  the  picture: — 

“  It  was  painted  in  1870,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  Kinfauns  station.  The  reeds  are  on  Kinfauns. 
The  clump  of  trees  in  the  lefthand  middle  distance  is 
Seggieden.  Sir  John  kept  his  picture  at  Kinfauns 
station  under  charge  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  the  station- 
master.  We  gave  Sir  John  a  key  of  the  gate,  hoping 
he  would  come  to  lunch  sometimes,  but  he  never  did, 
as  it  would  have  been  too  great  an  interruption,  but 
he  called  one  Sunday  afternoon,  bringing  back  the  key. 
He  disliked  being  watched  painting,  and  used  to  call 
to  the  children  to  ‘go  away;’  but  I  rather  think  he 
did  not  mind  Stewart  letting  some  of  his  friends  have 
a  look  at  the  picture  under  his  charge.” 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  landscape  that 
Millais  painted  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Kinfauns,  though  he  painted  some  at  other  points  of 
the  Tay  and  in  the  stretch  of  country  between  Dunkeld 
and  Blair  Atholl,  where  he  had  a  hut  like  a  sentry-box, 
which  he  used  to  shift  as  it  suited  him. 

For  his  philosopher  and  candid  friend  during  the 
work  at  Kinfauns,  Millais  had  the  railway  porter,  who 
helped  him  to  carry  his  easel  and  canvas  to 
and  from  the  station.  This  worthy  took  Jf”  1 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  gave 
proper  importance  to  the  part  he  played  in  its  pro- 
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duction:  “The  picture  roe  made  by  the  watter  side” 
was  his  usual  reference  to  it  when  anybody  asked 
questions  of  him.  Shortly  after  the  canvas  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Lord  Armstrong-  for  £1000,  one  of 
Millais’  brothers  in-law  happened  to  be  staying  at 
Kinfauns,  and  was  asked  by  the  porter  whether  the 
news  of  the  sale,  which  he  had  read  in  the  papers, 
was  true.  “Oh,  yes,  Jock,  that’s  all  right,”  was  the 
answer.  “  Weel,”  responded  Jock,  after  a  slight  pause, 
“it’s  a  verra  funny  thing,  but  ’a  wudna  hae  gien  half- 
a-croon  for  it  mysel !  ” 

“  Flowing  to  the  Sea,”  a  view  of  a  brook  near  Perth, 
was  painted  in  the  autumn  of  1871.  “The  Fringe  of 
the  Moor”  followed  in  1874,  and,  together 
with  “  The  Deserted  Garden,”  was  exhibited 
Fringe  of*  jn  R0yaj  Academy  of  1875.  Painted  on 

the  Rohallion  ground  near  the  village  of 
Trochry,  the  scene  of  the  former  represents  a  favourite 
shooting-haunt  of  Millais’,  and  differs  from  other  works 
of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  its  sky,  where  cumulus 
cloud  is  introduced  in  rolling  movement.  The  Athen- 
ceum  thus  describes  it: — “  The  view  is  taken  from  near 
the  summit  of  an  upland,  and  the  eye  is  permitted  to 
range  across  a  shallow  valley  to  where  the  ‘  moor,’  or 
uncultivated  opposite  ridge,  rises  in  broad  and  lofty 
undulations,  clad  in  heather  and  gorse;  and  wThen  the 
eye  can  reach  no  farther,  though  the  air  is  marvellously 
clear,  green  fields  of  the  brightest  hues,  traversed  by 
a  cloud-shadow,  slope  from  our  feet  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  where  are  a  grove  of  firs,  lines  of  hedgerows, 
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and  sparse  trees.  The  upland  near  us  is  dotted  with 
furze  and  fern  and  clumps  of  broom;  a  cow  grazes 
here.  .  .  .  The  sun  itself  is  hidden  from  us  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  cloud,  but  otherwise  his  light  fills  the  picture.” 

“The  Deserted  Garden”  was  the  upper  garden  of 
St.  Mary’s  Tower,  Birnam,  overlooking  a  distance  of 
fir-  and  heather-clad  hills.  It  was  a  faithful  transcript 
of  the  spot  as  it  then  existed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sundial  and  the  sitting  hare  in  the  foreground,  which 
were  added  afterwards.  “A  touching  view,  typifying 
silence  and  neglect,”  wrote  Mr.  Spielmann  of 
it.  But  Ruskin  denounced  it  unsparingly, 
finding  in  the  conscientiously-rendered  herb¬ 
age  “  scrubble  instead  of  growth,”  and 
lamenting  its  backsliding  from  pre-Raphaelitism.  The 
public,  however,  accepted  the  canvas  as  one  of  Millais’ 
most  poetic  and  best;  and  though  to-day  it  is  difficult 
to  go  quite  so  far  as  this — the  multiplicity  of  detail  in 
the  foreground  imparting  a  certain  fussiness  to  the 
work  that  is  detrimental  to  its  breadth — the  painting 
is  undeniably  typical  of  its  class,  and  is  thus  of 
instructive  interest. 

Rohallion  and  the  valley  of  the  Tay  were  again  the 
scene  of  a  notable  landscape,  executed  in  1875,  “  Over 
the  Hills  and  Far  Away.”  Mr.  Spielmann 
complains  of  the  weakness  of  the  sky  in 
this,  but  says  that  “Millais  here  asserts  ^  „ 

once  more  his  power,  beyond  that  of  any  ^  ‘  ^ 
contemporary  painter,  of  painting  sedgy,  marshy 
ground,  and  rank  grass  bathed  in  light  and  air” — an 
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opinion  that  appears  to  be  somewhat  contradictory, 
since  the  sky  in  a  picture  is  generally  a  controlling 
factor  of  its  light  and  air.  The  view  of  “The  Sound 
of  Many  Waters”  (1876)  was  taken  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Braan,  immediately  above  the  fall  where  it 
is  spanned  by  the  Rumbling  Brig.  Millais  began  this 
work  very  late  in  the  year,  and  had  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  a  cold  and  inclement  season,  the  climax 
coming  when  the  stream  broke  over  its  banks  and 
swept  away  the  painting-house.  Fortunately  Millais 
had  foreseen  the  danger,  and,  before  the  catastrophe 
happened,  the  unfinished  canvas  had  been  transferred 
to  the  cottage  where  he  stayed.  Then  a  change  to 
warmer  weather  enabled  him  to  resume  and  finish  his 
work. 

“  Murthly  Moss  ”  and  “  Murthly  Water,”  the  titles  of 
which  sufficiently  indicated  their  locality,  were  painted 
respectively  in  1887  and  1888.  The  latter, 
which  includes  two  fishermen  figures,  is  not 
generally  considered  one  of  the  painter’s 
happiest  efforts;  but  the  “Murthly  Moss” 
is  a  singularly  beautiful  and  eloquent  landscape,  a  little 
more  precious  in  its  handling,  possibly,  than  the 
“Chill  October”  and  some  others,  and  a  little  more 
reminiscent  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  period,  but  admirably 
conceived  and  tender  in  its  gold  and  silver  tones. 
Across  the  foreground  of  reeds  and  water,  the  eye 
travels  to  a  straggling  copse  of  firs,  beyond  which  the 
dim  shapes  of  mountains  cut  into  a  misty  sky.  The 
time  of  year  is  September,  and  the  hour  of  the  day 
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afternoon;  and  the  work  is  living  testimony  to  Millais’ 
power  to  render  a  season  and  an  hour  as  well  as  the 
mere  features  of  the  landscape  itself. 

The  snow  scene,  “  Christmas  Eve,  1887,”  finished 
the  work  of  this  year  at  Murthly.  Next  autumn  came 
“  The  Old  Garden.” 

The  garden  in  this  work  is  that  of  the  old  castle  at 
Murthly,  near  the  Park  where  “Christmas  Eve  ”  was 
painted,  and  the  scene  was  transcribed  literally  from 
Nature,  with  the  exception  of  the  ornamental  fountain, 
which  the  painter  discovered  in  another  part  ^ 
of  the  grounds  and  introduced  in  order  to  de  " 

break  the  emptiness  of  the  foreground  and 
help  the  composition.  Chaste,  severe,  and  solemn 
in  its  lines,  the  picture  has  a  certain  homely  beauty  and 
a  sentiment  of  sadness  that  irresistibly  recall  a  master¬ 
piece  of  earlier  days,  the  twilight  “Vale  of  Rest,” 
although  the  time  of  day  and  the  colours  are  wholly 
different.  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  wrote  of  it  that  the 
scene  “  is  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  love 
indefinably,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  enveloping  and 
spiritualizing  that  which  is  presented  with  a  charm  so 
unaffected  and  yet  so  penetrating.” 

It  is  recorded  that  Millais  tried  to  emphasize  the  tone 
of  sadness  he  aimed  at  by  painting  in  the  figure  of  a 
widow  wandering  amidst  the  scenes  of  by¬ 
gone  happiness,  but  that  not  being  able  to 
get  this  addition  to  his  satisfaction  he 
deleted  it.1  Certainly  the  pathos  of  the  landscape  is 

1  Life  and  Letters ,  ii.  204. 
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complete  without  it.  The  incident,  however,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  showing  that,  in  this  work  at  any  rate,  he 
consciously  strove  for  the  sentiment  of  human  melan¬ 
choly,  whereas  in  the  “Chill  October”  and  some  of 
the  open  Murthly  landscapes  all  he  aimed  at  was  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  scene  as  he  viewed  it, 
leaving  any  infusion  of  sentiment  to  the  sub-conscious 
action  of  his  brain,  stimulated  by  the  impression  of 
what  he  saw.  The  distinction,  perhaps,  between  the 
deliberate  and  the  sub-conscious  infusion  of  sentiment 
may  not  seem  of  great  importance  provided  the  result 
be  equally  satisfactory,  but  the  point  is  worth  noting  in 
connection  with  Millais’  whole  theory  and  treatment  of 
landscape-painting  as  an  art. 

In  the  autumn  of  1889  Millais  went  north  as  usual, 
with  the  full  intention  of  taking  a  holiday  from  painting. 

But  a  beautiful  effect  he  saw  in  the  woods 
one  November  morning  made  him  change 
his  mind.  As  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  has  de¬ 
scribed  it,  “  In  the  early  morning  the  long 
grass  bearded  with  dew  lay  at  his  feet,  and  all  around 
were  firs,  bracken,  and  gorse  bushes,  festooned  with 
silver  webs  that  showed  a  myriad  diamonds  glittering 
in  the  sun.  It  was  a  fairy-land  that  met  his  eye  which¬ 
ever  way  he  looked,  and  under  its  spell  the  soul  of  the 
painter  was  moved  to  immediate  action.  A  large 
canvas  was  brought  out,  and  presently  ‘  Dew-drenched 
Furze’  dawned  upon  the  world.” 

The  one  vulnerable  detail  in  this  work  is  the  cock 
pheasant  standing  on  one  leg  in  the  immediate  fore- 
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ground,  with  its  claw  touching  the  lower  edge  of  the 
frame.  While  it  is  perfect  in  tone,  and  as  lifelike  a 
portrait  of  a  stationary  bird  as  Millais  ever 
painted,  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  to  the 
repose  of  the  picture  or  to  help  it  in  any 
way.  That  the  painter  was  put  to  enormous 
trouble  over  the  rendering  of  this  naturalistic  specimen 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in  these  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings,  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  imagined  as 
described.  Whatever  its  absolute  merits  as  a  piece  of 
drawing  and  painting,  it  is  so  far  from  being  essential 
that  its  intrusion  strikes  one  as  a  superfluity.  One 
remembers  the  hare  by  the  sundial  in  “The  Deserted 
Garden”  as  another  instance  when  the  naturalist  in 
Millais  obtruded  itself  upon  the  artist. 

Fortunately  the  pheasant  is  not  enough  to  mar  the 
triumph  of  “Dew-drenched  Furze.”  A  singularly 
difficult  effect  to  transpose,  an  effect  with  its 
myriad  points  of  light  conducing  to  restless¬ 
ness  in  the  hands  of  a  less  able  craftsman, 
it  has  been  unified  with  extraordinary  skill.  Thousands 
of  leaves  and  stalks  and  bristles,  their  wetness  agleam 
with  the  sparkle  of  diffused  sunlight,  have  been  welded 
together  into  harmonious  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
stately  stems  of  fir  trees  and  branches  interlaced  from 
an  avenue  of  convincing  flatness,  receding  from  the 
foreground  to  where  the  undergrowth  merges  into  the 
luminous  vapour  of  the  sky.  The  decorative  feeling  is 
more  pronounced  in  this  large  upright  than  in  many  of 
Millais’  landscapes,  and  altogether  it  is  unique,  dis- 
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tinguished,  and  complete.  One  realizes  its  measure  of 

distinction  when  one  compares  it,  let  us  say,  with  the 

“Halcyon  Weather”  of  two  years  later  (1892).  “Good 

{4  journeyman  landscape  painting”  adequately 

Tjr  a  C?°7t  describes  the  latter  effort.  A  foreground  of 
yvpn/hpr 

nicely-painted  water,  reflecting  in  its  placid 
depths  the  correctly  drawn  birch-trees  in  autumnal 
garb  that  lean  over  the  farther  bank;  a  sky,  safely 
atmospheric,  that  comes  down  to  meet  the  decorously- 
softened  outlines  of  mid-distance  trees — these  are  the 
component  parts  of  a  picture  that  looks  studio-made 
when  compared  with  others  in  this  mode  by  the  painter. 
Yet  practically  the  whole  canvas  was  painted  out  of 
doors,  from  a  backwater  near  Newmill — a  strange 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  Millais’  landscape  genius. 

“Lingering  Autumn”  and  a  few  minor  landscapes 
were  executed  in  the  same  year  as  the  “Dew-drenched 
.  n  Furze.”  The  principal  landscape  of  1892 

rJl1Ua.  lC  was  “Blow,  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind.” 
an  scape  This  work,  as  we  have  already  noted, 

was  painted  near  Bowerswell  during  the  Millais  house¬ 
hold’s  residence  there  after  the  fire  at  Newmill,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  his  landscape  compositions. 
The  title  is  taken  from  As  You  Like  It — 


“Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude.” 

The  figures  explain  the  human  motive.  The  man 
receding  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  ingrate.  He 
“has  abandoned  to  themselves  in  the  snowstorm  of  life 
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the  woman  and  her  child — his  child”;  the  collie  dog 
between  them,  uncertain  whom  to  follow,  “howls  a 
melancholy  accompaniment  to  the  scene  of  desolation.” 
So,  embodied  in  this  realistic  presentment  of  Scottish 
landscape  covered  with  snow,  of  lowering  sky  and 
rough  stone  wall  and  wind-torn  firs,  with  its  human 
note  of  homely  figures,  we  find  revealed  a  symbolic 
meaning  of  profound,  if  simple,  significance.  The 
picture  is  a  link  with  the  pre-Raphaelite  works,  if  only 
in  this  one  respect. 

According  to  Mr.  Spielmann,  the  chief  artistic  motive 
was  the  painting  of  the  branches  of  the  fir-trees,  blown 
back  with  such  violence  that  they  are  turned 
up  and  the  sky  is  seen  through  them — an 
effect  in  Nature  that  is  certainly  rare. 

However,  from  the  landscape  point  of  view, 
the  appeal  of  the  work  lies  principally  in  the  painting 
of  the  snow,  wonderfully  studied  and  set  forth  in 
colours  that  prove  the  artist’s  unique  observation  of 
and  faculty  for  rendering  this  class  of  subject.  In 
every  respect  “  Blow,  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind,”  the 
last  of  his  important  landscapes,  is  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  career  in  this  direction. 

And  of  Millais’  landscape  in  general  what  shall  be 
said?  We  have  seen  that  he  painted  a  great  variety 
of  scenes  with  a  varying  degree  of  success; 
some,  like  the  “Chill  October”  and  the 
“  Murthy  Moss,”  ranking  among  the  finest 
specimens  in  contemporary  art,  others  again 
failing  to  rise  above  the  commonplace.  “  Chill 
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October,”  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  deemed 
a  fluke:  were  his  successes,  then,  all  flukes,  and  his 
failures,  or  comparative  failures — for  he  was  never 
guilty  of  an  absolute  one — the  real  indication  of  his 
degree  of  talent  in  this  branch  of  art?  No,  the  high 
average  of  his  achievement  is  sufficient  answer  to  this 
question,  sufficient  vindication  of  the  claim  that  land¬ 
scape  art  is  the  richer  for  his  contribution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  Millais  with  Turner 
or  Corot  in  order  to  establish  his  excellence.  His 
imagination  was  of  a  wholly  different  and 
a  much  more  humble  order  than  theirs;  he 
had  not  their  divine  gift  of  poetizing  out¬ 
door  Nature — the  gift  of  the  dreamer  and 
His  character  tells  us  something  about  his 
landscapes,  even  as  the  latter  partly  reflect  his  char¬ 
acter.  For  all  his  art  he  was  intensely  practical, 
almost  matter-of-fact,  a  man  of  such  strenuous  energy 
that  one  marvels  how  any  tender  or  poetic  feeling 
informed  his  work.  Yet  his  landscape  at  its  best  is 
the  landscape  of  a  natural  poet,  of  an  artist  who, 
alone  with  mountain  or  marshland  solitudes,  was  fully 
capable  of  experiencing  that  oneness  with  Nature 
which  is  the  secret  of  her  fine  poetic  interpretation. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  two  Millais  to  consider. 
The  one  is  the  artist  so  keenly  interested  in  humanity 
that  it  appears  the  natural  conclusion  that 
humanity  alone  should  provide  the  subjects, 
the  town  dweller,  the  student  of  men  and 
the  haunts  of  men  ;  the  other  a  Millais  of  Arcadian 
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spirit,  for  whom  the  moor  and  the  river  were  all- 
sufficing — who  could  meet  and  commune  with  Nature 
as  with  friend  or  patron,  and  paint  her  glories  even 
more  delightedly  than  a  fascinating  portrait.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  he  loved  his  land¬ 
scape-painting  with  a  whole-hearted  affection  for  the 
subject,  and,  loving  it,  he  brought  to  it  all  the  rich 
and  rare  skill  that  he  possessed. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  loved  and  reverenced  the  subject 
too  much.  The  Scottish  scenes  he  painted — and  his 
landscape  is  almost  entirely  Scottish — might 
have  been  better  done,  or  at  least  might 
have  evoked  more  praise  from  critics,  had 
he  approached  the  subjects  less  respectfully,  had  he 
studied  them  with  a  more  scientific  eye  for  their 
“pictorial”  possibilities,  had  he  composed  them  with 
more  conscious  care.  Composition  especially  is  not  a 
quality  that  advertises  itself  in  a  Millais  landscape. 
As  Mr.  Spielmann  has  expressed  it,  many  of  them  are 
less  landscapes  than  views;  they  are  transcripts  of  the 
scenes  as  he  found  them.  But  it  was  enough  for  him 
that  he  could  paint  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
hour  of  the  day  with  such  convincing  truthfulness  that 
the  genius  of  the  place  revealed  itself  to  all  who  saw 
the  canvas.  Had  he  set  himself  deliberately  to  alter, 
add,  or  eliminate,  he  might  have  been  credited  with 
more  of  the  “landscape  sense,”  but  he  would  have 
been  less  truly  Millais. 

He  has  been  styled  a  “  portrait-painter  of  landscape  ” 
— a  brilliant  description  that  in  one  way  exactly  ex- 
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presses  what  he  was.  Certainly  he  brought  to  land¬ 
scape  painting  the  same  power  of  concentration,  the 

Th  L'k  same  ea§^e  vision,  the  same  technical 
dexterity,  that  he  possessed  as  a  portraitist. 

ness  of  tic  ajSQ  attacked  a  landscape  in  the  same 

Landscape  p  *  i  ,  •  *  ,c  i  i  , 

r  frank  and  straightforward  manner  as  aught 

else,  with  the  aim  simply  of  painting  what  he  saw.  The 
description,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  meaning 
that  he  merely  copied  Nature,  that  he  did  not  interpret 
her,  for  although  the  boundary  between  copying  and 
interpretation  is  always  hard  to  define,  and  although 
there  are  portraitists  who  only  achieve  dull,  uninspired 
reproductions,  portraiture  in  the  best  sense  is  as  much 
interpreting  as  copying — interpreting  by  means  of 
selecting  the  more  salient  features  and  omitting  the 
less  salient.  And  while  Millais’  landscapes  contain  a 
possibly  abnormal  quantity  of  literalism,  their  inter¬ 
pretative  quality,  proceeding  from  whatever  treatment, 
is  patent  enough  to  speak  for  itself. 

Millais’  landscapes  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  art 
on  account  of  their  seemingly  contending  characteristics 
— their  extreme  fidelity  to  Nature’s  details, 
combined,  in  some  instances,  with  their 
amazing  breadth,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  subjectiveness,  their  evidence  of  a 
high  imaginative  sympathy  with  Nature’s 
spirit  or  mood.  In  canvases  such  as  “  Murthly  Moss” 
and  “The  Old  Garden,”  as  representing  two  widely 
different  phases  of  his  landscape  mood,  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  detail,  the  careful  study  of  isolated  frag- 
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ments  of  Nature — in  a  word,  “the  finish”  of  the  paint¬ 
ing-.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  either  the  perfect 
unification  of  the  parts  or  the  sentient  appeal  of  the 
whole — the  message  of  Nature’s  mystery,  that  touches 
us  with  an  eloquence  of  its  own.  That  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  these  landscapes  could  have  been  equally  well 
conveyed  with  half  the  detail  they  contain,  that  one 
brushmark  might  have  answered  the  purpose  where 
two  are  employed,  are  possibilities  that  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry.  It  was  simply  not  Millais’  way 
in  landscape  to  cultivate  economy  of  means.  We  have 
to  look  at  his  results  alone,  without  reference  to  any 
landscape  theories  of  the  present  day,  without  consider¬ 
ing  anything  save  the  measure  of  their  appeal. 

And  this  appeal,  as  we  have  said,  varies  in  its 
strength.  But  his  victories  are  almost  overwhelming; 
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there  are  Millais  landscapes  that  stir  the 
inmost  being  of  the  Nature-lover,  fill  one 
with  a  sense  of  awe,  prove  triumphantly 
that  his  method  of  landscape  was  the  only  W 
method.  No  making  of  neat  compositions  was  his 
aim.  When  he  passed  from  the  town  to  the  country, 
from  one  sphere  of  activity  to  the  other,  he  left  behind 
him  all  studio  formulas.  He  built  his  painting-hut  on 
the  bleak  moorside  or  in  the  fragrant  glen,  and,  armed 
with  palette  and  brushes,  sat  down  to  paint  what  lay 
before  him.  Rain  or  shine,  wind  or  calm,  made  no 
difference  to  his  energy ;  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
saturating  himself  with  the  essence  of  the  scene,  and 
painted  till  the  work  was  finished.  Practically  nothing 
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was  left  to  be  done  in  the  comfort  of  the  studio.  As 
the  lover  of  Nature,  he  would  have  deemed  it  pre¬ 
sumption  to  paint  his  mistress  when  she  was  no  longer 
before  his  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  this  intense  love  of 
Nature,  for  her  own  sake  and  apart  from  artistic  con¬ 
siderations,  that  gave  so  much  significance  to  his 
pictures  of  her,  even  to  those  pictures  in  which  the 
more  obvious  canons  of  artistry  were  ignored. 
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“Speak!” — The  Chantrey  purchase — Foreshadowings — Speech  at  the 
banquet — “Perchance  to  Die” — Death  of  Leighton — President 
of  the  Royal  Academy — Touching  incidents — “  The  Last  Trek  ” — 
Death — Burial. 

“Speak!  Speak!” — the  subject  of  which  had  been  in 
Millais’  mind  for  many  years — was  finished  in  time  for 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1895,  and  was  one 
of  the  year’s  purchases  by  the  Chantrey  “Speak!” 
Trustees.  The  story  of  the  picture  has  been 
well  told  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais: — 

“It  is  that  of  a  young  Roman  who  has  been  reading 
through  the  night  the  letters  of  his  lost  love;  and  at 
dawn,  behold,  the  curtains  of  his  bed  are  parted,  and 
there  before  him  stands,  in  spirit  or  in  truth,  the  lady 
herself,  decked  as  on  her  bridal  night,  and  gazing  upon 
him  with  sad  but  loving  eyes.  An  open  door  displays 
the  winding  stair  down  which  she  has  come;  and 
through  a  small  window  above  it  the  grey  dawn  steals 
in,  forming,  with  the  light  of  the  flaring  taper  at  the 
bedside,  a  harmonious  discord,  such  as  the  French 
school  delight  in,  and  which  Millais  used  to  good  effect 
in  his  earlier  picture  ‘The  Rescue.’” 
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The  picture,  as  we  have  noted,  was  painted  at 
Bowerswell,  and  for  the  figure  of  the  lady  Millais  had 
two  voluntary  sitters,  both  residing  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood — Miss  Hope  Anderson,  daughter  of  the  minister 
at  Kinnoull,  and  Miss  Buchanan  White,  a  neighbour  of 
his  host,  Mr.  Gray.  The  face  of  the  wraith,  however, 
was  painted  from  the  model  who  afterwards  sat  for 
“The  Disciple”  after  the  artist’s  return  to  town.  The 
man  was  an  Italian  model.  As  usual  great  care  was 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  accessories.  The  four- 
poster  bedstead  which  occupies  so  much  of  the 
composition  was  purchased  in  Perth,  and  the  lamp  was 
made  by  an  iron  worker  from  a  model  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  Millais  having  executed  a  drawing 
of  the  original  for  that  purpose.  The  scene  is  the 
turret-room  in  Murthly  Castle. 

For  this  work  the  Chantrey  Trustees  paid  £ 2,000 , 
and,  of  course,  their  choice  was  not  allowed  to  go 
^  unchallenged.  Certainly  the  canvas  does 

not  strike  one  as  the  best  that  could  have 

antrey  ^een  chosen  to  represent  Millais  in  this 

Purchase  ...  ..... 

particular  collection;  one  is  inclined  to 

agree  with  Mr.  Spielmann’s  suggestion  that  it  is  too 

large  for  its  subject,  and  it  appears,  moreover,  to  lack 

the  sensitive  handling  that  characterizes  some  of  the 

works  of  the  same  date — the  “St.  Stephen,”  for 

example.  While,  also,  the  “harmonious  discord,” 

provided  by  the  flaming  taper  and  the  grey  dawn,  has 

not  resulted  in  the  obvious  falsity  of  effect  that  marred 

the  “Rescue,”  the  device  is  neither  characteristic  of 
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Millais’  art  nor  particularly  convincing  as  to  truth. 
The  colour  of  the  painting,  however,  has  gone  a  little 
dead,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  fair  to  speak  only  of  the 
impression  it  makes  to-day;  and  so  far  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  character  is  concerned,  the  Tate  Gallery  is  so 
rich  in  good  examples  of  Millais,  that  this  matter,  at 
least  as  regards  the  public,  is  not  as  important  as  it 
might  be. 

What  the  work  does  represent  is  the  solemn  drift 
of  Millais’  thoughts  at  this  period.  An  obituary  notice, 
in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  August  15th,  1896, 
written  by  Mr.  Armstrong  Hall,  refers  to 
the  artist’s  trend  towards  the  most  serious  ^  a  0WLn£s 
and  most  reflective  subjects  during  these  last  few  years. 
“Everyone  who  knew  the  President  was  struck  by  the 
way  in  which,  his  bright  light-heartedness  never  failing 
him,  his  mind  in  recent  years  had  nevertheless  turned 
to  the  portrayal  of  serious  themes.  ‘Speak!’  ‘St. 
Stephen,’  ‘Time,’  and  ‘A  Forerunner,’  were  but  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs  of  the  drift  of  his  thoughts,  and 
those  who  were  permitted  to  share  his  confidence  knew 
that  scenes  more  sacred  still  were  ‘incubating,’  as  he 
used  to  term  it,  in  his  imagination.  He  was  himself 
conscious  of  the  change.  ‘Are  you  surprised,’  he 
asked,  ‘that  I  have  come  back  to  the  solemn  subjects 
of  my  early  years?’ 

“How  largely  Millais  was  indebted  for  this  change, 
or  rather  for  this  growth,  to  his  life  in  Scotland,  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine.  The  grey  sky,  the  short  winter 
days,  the  serious  Scottish  character,  the  quiet  and 
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repose  of  Bowerswell — antithesis  to  the  unavoidable 
bustle  and  unrest  of  life  in  London — all  combined,  in 
the  Wisest  Hands,  to  bring  him  gently  but  surely  into 
sympathy  with  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  upon 
him,  although  he  knew  it  not,  and  so  to  remove  from 
his  naturally  sensitive  mind  the  dread  with  which  the 
last  summons  is  associated.” 

The  psychic  influences  that  swayed  Millais’  mind  to 
graver  fancies  in  art  need  not  be  lingered  over;  but 
their  result  was  a  fact.  All  the  canvases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hall  show  the  same  vein  of  feeling — a  sober 
and  almost  a  religious  vein,  that  was  fully  in  accord 
with  his  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end.  For, 
although  towards  the  close  of  1894  his  general  health 
improved,  the  trouble  in  his  throat  showed  no  signs  of 
abatement,  and  he  seems  to  have  known  that  he  was 
doomed. 

“St.  Stephen,”  “A  Disciple,”  and  one  portrait  (Miss 
Ada  Symon)  were  shown  with  “Speak!  Speak!”  at 
Burlington  House  in  1895.  “Time  the  Reaper,” 
painted  from  a  photograph  of  himself  in  profile,  with, 
of  course,  the  beard  added,  went  to  the  New  Gallery 
Exhibition  of  the  same  year.  The  principal  pictures 
of  1896  were  “A  Forerunner”  and  portraits  of  Sir 
Richard  Quain,  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  John 
Neville  Manners,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale, 
all  in  the  Royal  Academy.  But  before  that  time  the 
last  chapter  of  Millais’  active  career  had  opened  with 
an  event  of  vast  importance. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1895  Lord  Leighton,  President 
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of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  taken  seriously  ill;  the 

heart  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some 

months,  becoming  so  serious  that  he 

,  i  ,  i  j  Speech  at 

was  ordered  to  give  up  work  and  go  r 

i_  j  t.*  .  •  . ,  ,  the  Banquet 

abroad,  the  question  then  arose  as  to  * 

who  was  to  take  his  place  in  the  chair  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  and  Millais,  at  his  old 
friend’s  special  request,  consented  to  waive  his  personal 
inclinations  in  the  matter — he  had  strong  doubts 
whether  he  could  make  his  speech  heard — and  occupy 
the  honourable  position.  This  ordeal  was  got  through 
successfully,  and  the  speech,1  carefully  prepared,  was 
received  with  acclamation  and  brought  him  a  host  of 
congratulations,  among  them  one  from  Lord  Rosebery. 
“I  never  heard  anything  more  exquisite  or  delightful 
than  your  speech  (for  you  only  made  one).  It 
enchanted  all  who  heard  it,  and  will  help  to  bring 
health  to  Leighton  when  he  reads  it.” 


1  The  speech  contained  an  egotistic  but  curiously  impassioned  and 
touching  allusion  to  Millais’  relations  with  the  Royal  Academy:  — 
“  I  entered  the  antique  school  as  a  probationer  when  I  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  then  became  a  student  in  the  life  school,  and  I  have  risen 
from  stage  to  stage  until  I  reached  the  position  I  now  hold  of  Royal 
Academician,  so  that,  man  and  boy,  I  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  this  Academy  for  more  than  half  a  century.  I  have  received  here 
a  free  education  as  an  artist — an  advantage  any  lad  may  enjoy  who  can 
pass  a  qualifying  examination — and  I  owe  the  Academy  a  debt  of 
gratitude  I  can  never  repay.  ...  I  love  everything  belonging  to  it — 
the  casts  I  have  drawn  from  as  a  boy,  the  books  I  have  consulted  in 
our  library,  the  very  benches  I  have  sat  on,  not  forgetting  my  dear, 
good  brother- members  who  surround  me  at  this  table.” 
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Millais’  health  improved  again  this  summer.  A  short 
yachting  trip  to  Jersey  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  so¬ 
journ  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Julius  Reiss,  at 
Corrie  Muchloch,  Perthshire,  where  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  shooting  and  fishing,  worked  wonders,  though 
he  still  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  feebleness  of 
his  voice.  But  a  month  afterwards  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  were  again  troubling  him,  and  a  letter  to 
W.  P.  Frith,  dated  November  15th,  1895,  shows  a 
despondent  state  of  mind.  He  wrote  to  ask  for  “  news 
of  the  world,”  from  which  he  was  temporarily  shut 
out — he  was  then  at  Bowerswell — and  two  significant 


passages  occur  in  the  letter: — “  I  have  only  one  pleasant 
walk  here,  the  Hill  of  Kinnoull,  where  I 


“ Perchance 
to  Die  ” 


always  feel  a  kind  of  St.  Hubert,  and 
expect  to  meet  the  stag  with  a  cross  be¬ 


tween  its  horns — all  thick,  dark,  fir  wood — only  Hubert 
wasn’t  deaf  and  dumb,  as  I  am.”  And  a  little  farther 
on: — “I  come  up  to  town  the  end  of  this  month,  to 
paint — perchajice  to  die.” 

When  he  left  Bowerswell,  it  was  for  the  last  time; 
he  never  returned.  It  was  now  announced  in  the  Press, 
at  his  instance,  that  he  intended  to  give  up 

J  acting  as  President  as  soon  as  the  necessity 

Leighton  c  .  .  ,  u.  .  , 

*  for  doing  so  ceased;  nay  more,  his  mind 


was 


bent 


on 


giving 


up  work  altogether.  Then,  in 
January  1896,  Leighton  died,  and  after  the  funeral  in 
St.  Paul’s,  which  Millais  attended,  bearing  with  him 
the  Royal  Academy  wreath,  his  resolve  to  withdraw 
from  public  life  wavered  before  the  earnest  solicitations 
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of  his  colleagues,  and  ultimately  he  consented  to  stand 
for  the  Presidency. 

The  election  was  held  on  February  20th,  1896.  Its 
result,  of  course,  was  a  foregone  conclusion;  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  Millais  was  chosen  unanimously. 

And  now  began  a  fight  with  death,  in  which  P.R.A. 
his  splendid  fortitude  was  sorely  tried; 
not  less  sorely  on  account  of  the  new  and  heavy 
responsibility  he  had  undertaken.  Already  a  great 
throat-specialist  had  pronounced  him  to  be  suffering 
from  a  malignant  tumour,  for  which  an  operation  was 
necessary;  and,  though  others  thought  differently,  the 
rapid  development  of  the  disease  quickly  placed  beyond 
doubt  what  the  issue  of  the  struggle  would  be.  Severe 
weather  in  March  added  to  his  physical  suffering,  and 
when  April  came,  bringing  with  it  the  hanging  of  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition,  and  he  had  to  act  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  he  nearly  broke 
down  before  this  exhausting  task  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  in  his  place  on  the  varnishing 
days  to  welcome  all  and  sundry  exhibitors,  and,  ill  as 
he  was,  performed  his  duty — and  more — with  a  bravery 
that  was  as  pathetic  as  it  was  characteristic.  According 
to  the  Daily  News  of  August  14th,  1896: — 

“He  was  in  the  rooms  fat  the  Royal  Academy]  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  private  view  (the  last  of  the 
members’  varnishing  days),  shaking  hands 
with  old  friends,  and  saying,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  which  told  its  tale  tragically  enough, 
that  he  was  better.  He  came  again  on  Monday — that 


Touching 

Incidents 
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was  the  outsiders’  varnishing-  day.  The  galleries  were 
full  of  painters,  young  and  old,  hard  at  their  work — 
much  to  do  and  little  time  to  do  it  in — when  someone 
said,  ‘  Millais  is  in  the  next  room.’  Young  men  and 
old,  they  all  looked  in,  mournfully  realizing  it  might  be 
their  last  chance  to  see  the  greatest  of  their  brethren. 
There  he  was,  leaning  on  the  secretary,  and  slowly 
going  his  round.  One  young  painter,  perched  upon  a 
ladder  varnishing  his  canvas,  felt  his  leg  touched,  but 
was  too  busy  to  turn  round.  Again  he  was  interrupted. 
It  was  the  President,  who,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 
wished  to  congratulate  him  on  his  work.  That  was  on 
Monday.  He  came  again  on  Tuesday.  There  was 
discussion  amongst  a  few  of  the  members  about  a 
picture  that  in  the  hanging  had  not  got  so  good  a 
place  as  it  deserved.  ‘  Take  one  of  my  places,’  he 
said;  and  he  meant  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
offered  to  make  way,  giving  up  his  own  position  to  an 
outsider.” 

After  this  Millais  had  to  make  one  more  visit  to  the 
Royal  Academy — his  last.  On  Saturday,  May  2nd,  he 
went  there  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  Edward  VII.  But  he  could  hardly  walk  round 
the  rooms,  much  less  keep  pace  with  the  Royal  party, 
and  at  last  the  Prince,  noticing  that  the  President  hung 
back,  and  learning  the  cause,  insisted  on  his  leaving 
at  once. 

Sustained  work  had  now  become  out  of  the  question, 
but  the  spirit  was  still  strong  within  him,  and  when  it 
\yas  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  paint  a  large 
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picture  from  a  drawing-  entitled  “The  Last  Trek,” 
which  he  had  supplied  as  a  frontispiece  to  A  Break 
from  the  Veldt written  by  his  son,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  so.  The  subject  was  one  that  The  Last 

•  •  y1 ^  Jz  ^  ^ 

appealed  strongly  to  him — a  white  hunter 

dying  in  the  wilderness,  attended  by  his  faithful  Zulus. 

A  large  white  canvas  was  prepared  and  placed  ready 

on  an  easel  in  his  studio,  and  one  day  he  announced 

his  intention  to  begin  it.  What  followed  is  described 

with  great  eloquence  and  pathos  in  the  Life  and 

Letters : — 

“After  talking  for  some  time  on  various  points — 
such  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  Southern  plains  and 
the  appearance  of  the  parched  and  sun-cracked  soil — 
he  suddenly  paused  in  his  walk  about  the  room,  and, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  said  solemnly  and 
slowly,  ‘This  is  going  to  kill  me!  I  feel  it,  I  feel 
it!’ 


“The  idea  seemed  to  be  but  momentary.  In  another 
minute  he  was  quite  calm  again,  and,  throwing  down 
his  palette,  which  was  already  prepared,  he  pulled 
out  his  cards,  and  quietly  commenced  a  game  of 
‘  Patience.’ 

“An  hour  later  he  felt  so  extremely  unwell  that  he 
retired  to  his  own  room  downstairs,  closing  the  studio 
door  behind  him  for  the  last  time. 

“He  had  commenced,  though  he  knew  it  not,  ‘The 
Last  Trek !  ’  ” 

From  this  time  onward  he  was  confined  to  his  own 
room.  His  wife  and  family  were  in  constant  attend- 
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ance  on  him.  Every  now  and  then  old  friends  called 
to  see  him.  Everything  was  done  to  comfort  his 
declining  days.  The  highest  medical  skill 
Death  was  employed  to  prolong  his  life,  but  no¬ 
thing  could  check  the  disease.  Very  shortly 
tracheotomy  had  to  be  performed.  By  the  end  of 
July  he  had  sunk  into  a  comatose  condition,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  13th,  in  the  presence  of  his 
family,  he  died. 

Millais  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  in  the 
“  Painters’  Corner,”  where,  but  a  few  months  since, 
Leighton  had  been  laid  to  rest — by  the 
Burial  tombs  of  Reynolds,  Lawrence  and  West, 
Christopher  Wren,  and  others  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  art.  The  Royal  Academy  undertook  the 
management  of  his  funeral,  and  many  and  distinguished 
were  the  mourners;  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Philip 
Calderon,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  George  Reid,  Viscount 
Wolseley,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  were  his  pall-bearers. 
Thus,  honoured  in  death  as  in  life,  he  passed  to  his 
long  sleep. 
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AS  BLACK-AND-WHITE  ARTIST. 

The  golden  decade — Forerunners — Examples — Function  of  black-and- 
white — Variety — “Once  a  Week” — “The  Plague  of  Elliant” — 
“Tannhauser” — Cornhill — Good  Words — “The  Parables”  — 
London  Society — St.  Paul's — The  Moxon  “Tennyson” — Miscel¬ 
laneous  books — The  “Parables”  Commission — The  critics — 
Expert  Opinion — Technique  and  treatment — Wood-engraving  and 
its  masters. 


The 

Golden 

Decade 


“The  Millais  wood-engravings  deserve  a  deliberately- 
ordered  monograph  as  fully  as  do  the  etchings  by 
Rembrandt  and  Whistler,  or  Hokusai’s  prints.  It  is 
true  that  not  quite  all  his  many  illustrations 
to  contemporary  literature  are  as  good  as 
the  best  works  of  the  great  artist  just 
named;  but  if  you  search  through  the  port¬ 
folios  of  the  past  for  that  purpose,  you  will  find  that 
even  the  old  masters  were  not  always  adding  to  a 
cycle  of  masterpieces.  The  astounding  fact  remains 
that  Sir  John  Millais,  dealing  with  the  hair  net  and 
the  Dundreary  whiskers,  the  crinoline  and  peg-top 
trousers,  imparted  such  dignity  to  his  men  and  women 
that  even  now  they  carry  their  grotesque  costumes 
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with  distinction,  and  fail  to  appear  old-fashioned,  but 
at  most  as  masqueraders  in  fancy  dress.  For  in 
Millais’  work  you  are  face  to  face  with  actual  human 
beings,  superbly  drawn  and  fulfilling  all  artistic  require¬ 
ments.  They  possess  the  immense  individuality  of  a 
Velasquez  portrait,  which,  as  a  human  being,  appeals 
to  you  no  less  surely  than  its  handling  arouses  your 
aesthetic  appreciation.  .  .  . 

“  If  all  the  rest  of  the  [black-and-white]  work  of  the 
period  were  lost,  his  contributions  alone  might  justly 
support  every  word  that  has  been  or  will  be  said  in 
praise  of  ‘the  golden  decade.’  From  the  1857  Tenny¬ 
son  to  his  latest  illustration  he  added  masterpiece  to 
masterpice,  and,  were  his  triumphant  career  as  a 
painter  completely  ignored,  might  yet  be  ranked  as  a 
great  master  on  the  strength  of  these  alone.” 

Thus  wrote  Gleeson  White,  a  critic  who  loved  and 
knew  intimately  the  golden  age  of  English  illustration — 
the  age  of  Fred  Walker  and  Sandys,  Boyd 
Houghton,  Charles  Keene,  John  Leech, 
Pinwell,  Du  Maurier  and  Lawless,  Sir  John 
Gilbert  and  William  Small.  Tracing  elsewhere  the 
growth  of  this  mighty  school  of  illustrators,  firstly, 
to  the  pre-Raphaelites  and,  through  these,  to  Adolph 
Menzel,  Bewick,  Diirer,  and  the  Florentines,  he  adds: — 
“  But  for  the  ’sixties  proper  the  paramount  influence  was 
Millais — the  Millais  after  the  pre-Raphaelite  brother¬ 
hood  had  disbanded.”  High  praise,  indeed!  Yet  if 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  come  by  a  copy  of  the 
Parables  of  our  Lord — justly  considered  Millais’  master- 
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piece  in  black-and-white — or  the  Moxon  Tennyson ,  or 
the  periodicals  of  the  early  ’sixties,  notably,  Once  a 
Week  and  The  Cornhill ,  one  realizes  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  the  inflated  one  of  a  slavish 
admirer.  As  in  his  painting,  whatever  Millais  xamP  es 
did  in  black-and-white  he  did  with  all  his  might. 
Whether  he  was  illustrating  the  Bible  or  a  contempor¬ 
ary  novel,  he  put  the  same  conscience  and  care  into 
the  drawing,  and,  unless  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
finished  product,  he  would  tear  it  up  and  start  afresh. 
Wherever  it  was  in  any  way  possible,  he  drew  his 
figures  from  the  life,  and,  if  a  natural  background 
was  needed,  he  went  directly  to  nature  for  it;  all 
the  backgrounds,  for  example,  to  the  Parables  were 
drawn  from  nature  at  or  around  Bowerswell. 

Above  all,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 

that  his  business  as  an  illustrator  was  “  to  °\ 

,  j  it  j.  ^  •  and- White 

expound  and  amplify  the  text,  accompanying 

it  the  while  with  most  admirably  dramatic  composition 
and  strong  character  drawing.  ”  The  genius  to  illustrate 
the  ideas  of  others  does  not  inevitably  go  hand-in-hand 
with  that  of  painting  pictures,  but  Millais  combined 
the  two  gifts  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  a  born 
illustrator  as  well  as  a  born  painter.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  in  the  vast  miscellaneous  collection  of 
drawings  he  executed  scarcely  one  can  be  picked  out 
that  has  not  the  distinction,  at  least,  of  materially 
helping  the  text  and  tale  for  which  it  was  done.  The 
quality,  the  absolute  achievement,  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  but  the  raison  d'etre,  even  of  the  worst,  is  never 
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in  dispute;  and  the  human  interest  in  its  relation  to  the 
text  never  fails  to  make  itself  felt. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  large  number  of  Millais’ 
drawings  for  contemporary  literature  were  done  on  box¬ 
wood,  and  inevitably  perished  in  the  process  of  cutting. 
A  certain  number,  however,  of  the  highly-finished 
illustrations,  executed  between  1853-56,  were  first 
drawn  on  paper  in  pen-and-ink  and  finished  in  sepia 
wash  or  body  colour;  and  the  bulk  of  these  were  pre¬ 
served  by  the  family.  Then  the  drawings  for  Anthony 
Trollope’s  novel,  Frcimley  Parsonage  (i860),  were  after¬ 
wards  sold  to  Mr.  Plint,  the  dealer  who  had  bought 
the  “  Carpenter’s  Shop,”  and  are  presumably  still  in 
existence.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  his  black-and- 
white  work  one  has  to  depend  on  the  books  and 
periodicals  in  which  it  was  reproduced,  and  the  task 
of  tracing  his  contributions  through  these  is  by  no 
means  as  simple  as  it  might  seem,  while  strict  classi¬ 
fication  is  almost  impossible.  One  can  draw  no  sharp 
dividing  line  between  the  illustrations  in 
Variety  books  and  those  in  periodicals  because  they 
so  constantly  overlap.  Trollope’s  three 
novels,  for  instance,  Orley  Farm ,  The  Small  House 
at  Allington ,  and  Framley  Parsonage  were  published 
serially,  with  the  Millais  illustrations,  in  Once  a  Week 
and  The  Cornhill  before  they  were  issued  in  illustrated 
book  form.  The  series  of  twenty  Parables  was  ultim¬ 
ately  published  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Routledge, 
but  previously  twelve  of  them  had  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Good  Words.  Frequently  one  finds  Millais  as 
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one  of  a  group  of  several  artistic  contributors  to  a 
single  work.  In  the  famous  Moxon  Tennyson  of  1857 
he  is  associated  with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  W.  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt,  Mulready,  Thomas  Creswick,  J.  C.  Horsley, 
Stanfield,  and  Maclise.  In  Lays  of  the  Holy  Land, 
published  by  James  Nisbet  in  1858,  he  appears  with 
Tenniel,  Birket  Foster,  and  others;  in  Dalziel’s  Arabian 
Nights  (1863)  with  Pinwell,  J.  D.  Watson,  Tenniel,  and 
Boyd  Houghton;  and  in  1878  he  was  one  of  a  group  of 
more  modern  illustrators  of  William  Black’s  Macleod  of 
Dare.  Often  he  is  represented  by  a  single  illustration, 
or  almost  as  fragmentarily ;  and  the  chance  of  over¬ 
looking  these  minor  contributions  is  so  considerable  as 
to  suggest  that  not  even  Gleeson  White’s  careful  re¬ 
search  among  back  numbers  has  revealed  the  whole  of 
the  artistic  achievements  that  the  great  black-and-white 
draughtsman  accomplished. 

However,  it  is  more  with  the  general  aspect  than  the 
details  of  his  work  in  this  field  that  we  are  concerned  in 
this  volume.  That  he  produced  an  enormous  amount 
is  as  certain  as  the  fact  that  it  might  well  have  been 
larger  had  he  devoted  more  time  to  this  branch.  He 
always  refused,  however,  to  be  drawn  into  regular 
magazine  work,  fearing  that  it  would  interfere  with 
his  painting;  and  his  long  absences  from,  and  very 
occasional  reappearances  in  periodicals,  as  time  wore 
on,  prove  that  this  resolve  became  stronger  as  his 
popularity  as  a  painter  increased.  A  brief  chrono¬ 
logical  survey  of  the  principal  works  he  executed  for 
books  and  periodicals  may  be  serviceable  at  this  point. 
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Putting-  aside  the  Parables  for  the  moment,  the 

periodicals  claim  first  attention.  The  ’sixties,  properly 

speaking,  witnessed  the  dawn  of  high-class  periodical 

i  literature  and  illustrations.  The  artistic 

TTr  ,,  movement  of  the  ’sixties,  as  far  as  period- 
Week  * 5  . 

icals  were  concerned,  began  with  Once  a 
Week.  This  was  started  by  the  proprietors  of  Punch 
in  1859,  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  older  publication 
in  at  least  one  respect — it  ranked  its  illustrators  fully 
as  important  as  its  authors.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  Cornhill,  and,  indeed,  of  most  of 
the  magazines  that  sprang  into  being  within  a  few 
years  of  this  date,  but  in  no  case  was  the  artistic  aim 
kept  in  view  more  strictly  than  in  this  pioneer  of  serious 
illustrated  journals.  To  Once  a  Week  Millais  con¬ 
tributed  fairly  regularly  at  first.  We  find  a  striking 
t  example  of  his  art  in  the  first  volume — a 

e  drawing  entitled  “The  Plague  of  Elliant,” 
Plague  of  . .  ,  . 

.  f  representing  a  woman  dragging  a  cart, 

jl 1  •  «  |  *i*  i  1 

wherein,  under  a  rough  covering,  lie  the 
bodies  of  her  nine  dead  children.  Tragedy  speaks  in 
the  bent  form  and  head  of  the  toiling  figure  and  in 
the  irregular,  sinister  line  of  tombstones  in  the  middle 
distance;  a  dire  and  yet  dignified  tragedy  it  is,  for  the 
treatment  is  simple  almost  to  severity,  and  the  lines, 
fine  and  firm,  just  fill  the  design  and  no  more.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  specimen  of  Millais’  broader,  more  open 
style,  a  style  that  allies  him  with  Mulready  rather  than 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  but,  above  all,  has  something 
intensely  individual.  A  curious  contrast  is  afforded  by 
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the  group,  “  Tannhauser,”  in  Volume  V.  of  the 
periodical.  Here  we  have  a  network  of  the  most 
delicate  lines,  closely  wrought,  laboriously 
interwoven,  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  bold,  firm  treatment  of  the  other,  and 
yet  wholly  suitable  to  the  more  poetically-imagined 
theme.  The  two  drawings,  regarded  side  by  side,  are 
a  fine  proof  of  Millais’  determination  not  to  be  the 
slave  of  any  one  method;  he  placed  all  the  resources 
of  his  eye  and  hand  at  the  disposal  of  a  brain  that 
was  capable,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  quick  changes 
of  fancy  and  lively  catholicity  in  sympathies. 

A  sombrely  impressive,  strongly  imaginative  subject, 
“  Death-dealing  Arrows,”  occurs  in  one  of  the  numbers 
issued  in  1868.  By  this  time,  however,  Millais’  con¬ 
tributions  had  grown  very  occasional.  He  had  been 
raised  to  the  full  rank  of  Academician,  and  his  time 
and  energies  were  wholly  occupied  by  what  he  always 
considered  the  serious  part  of  his  work — the  painting 
of  portraits  and  pictures. 

The  year  i860  saw  the  birth  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
under  Thackeray’s  editorship,  and  among  Millais’  first 
contributions  to  this  were  his  illustrations 
to  Trollope’s  Framley  Parsonage.  These 
were  engraved  by  Dalziel,  and,  like  the 
other  pictures  in  this  periodical,  were  printed  on  plate- 
paper  apart  from  the  text.  Associated  with  Millais 
in  the  Cornhill  were  Frederick  Sandys,  Richard  Doyle, 
and  Frederick  Leighton,  the  last-named,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  figuring  as  the  illustrator  of  George  Eliot’s 
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Romola.  Five  of  Millais’  drawings  were  afterwards  re¬ 
produced  in  an  edition  of  Framley  Parsonage ,  published 
in  1867. 

Trollope’s  Small  House  at  Allington  was  published 
serially  in  the  Cornhill  during  1863-64,  and  Millais 
contributed  the  pictures  for  this.  Two  drawings  by 
his  hand  for  Madame  du  Moyiferrat  may  also  be  re¬ 
marked.  But  the  principal  work  of  those  years  was 
the  Pai'ables ,  with  which  we  shall  deal  presently. 

Good  Words ,  started  after  the  Cornhill  in  i860, 
marked  a  still  further  development  in  the  status  of 
the  illustrator,  and  gave  formal  recognition 
of  his  increased  importance.  In  Once  a 
Week  a  bare  list  of  numerals,  showing  the 
pages  containing  the  pictures,  was  all  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  an  index  that  the  author  received, 
and  in  other  magazines  he  was  usually  referred  to 
under  the  title  of  the  article  or  story  he  illustrated, 
and  nowhere  else.  Good  Words  took  the  step  of  duly 
ascribing  the  work  to  the  artist  in  a  separate  list. 

Millais  did  not  become  a  contributor  till  1862,  when 
he  supplied  twelve  illustrations  to  Mistress  and  Maid , 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax ,  Gentleman ,  and  one  or 
two  others.  In  1863,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty  Parables 
done  for  Messrs.  Dalziel  were  published  in  the  magazine 
(  by  arrangement,  appearing  in  the  following 

6  „  order:  “The  Leaven,”  the  “Ten  Virgins,” 

ara  es  ^he  <‘prodigal  Son,”  the  “Good  Samaritan,” 
the  “  Unjust  Judge,”  the  “  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,” 
the  “  Hidden  Treasure,”  the  “  Pearl  of  Great  Price,” 
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the  “Lost  Piece  of  Money,”  the  “Sower,”  the  “Un¬ 
merciful  Servant,”  and  the  “  Labourers  in  the  Vine¬ 
yard.”  In  1864  he  contributed  five  drawings,  after 
which  there  followed  a  long  absence,  till  1878,  when 
he  reappeared  (as  already  stated)  among  a  group  of 
illustrators  to  William  Black’s  Macleod  of  Dare. 

The  chief  of  the  remaining  magazines  to  which  he 
contributed  must  be  briefly  mentioned.  London  Society , 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  was  started  in 
1862,  but  only  a  very  few  of  Millais’  draw-  0U  0n 
mgs — including,  however,  two  comparatively  ^ 

well-known  examples,  “The  Border  Witch”  and 
“Knightly  Work” — were  published  in  its  pages.  The 
first  volume  of  The  Churchman' s  Family ,  founded  by 
James  Hogg  in  1863,  contained  two  full-page  pictures 
by  him,  “Let  that  be,  please”  and  “You  will  forgive 
me.”  St.  Paul's  was  brought  out  in  1867,  and  its 
publication  of  Trollope’s  Phineas  Finn ,  the 
Irish  Member ,  gave  the  artist  opportunity 
for  twenty-two  illustrations.  These  were 
engraved  by  Swain.  Finally,  in  this  connection  one 
may  instance  two  drawings  done  by  Millais  for  Punch. 
The  first  of  these  (1863)  was  a  design  for  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Francis)  Burnand’s  skit,  Mokeanna.  The  second,  which 
appeared  in  the  Almanack  for  1865,  was  a  humorous 
representation  of  “  Mr.  Vandyke  Brown’s  Sons  Thrash¬ 
ing  the  Lay  Figure.” 

In  regard  to  book  illustration,  we  find  Millais’ 
monogram  in  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  issued 
between  1857  and  1885,  but,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
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cated,  the  drawings  had  in  many  cases  done  previous 
service  in  periodicals.  The  interest  and  importance 
of  these  books,  therefore,  are  only  secondary  so  far  as 
his  work  is  concerned. 

The  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson ,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate, 
a  work  published  by  Moxon  in  1857,  has  been  quoted 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  in  Millais’  career 
i(  ^  0x071  „  as  a  biack_anci-Wbite  draughtsman,  but  it 

ennyson  may  douh>ted  whether  Millais’  share  in 
this,  considerable  and  praiseworthy  as  it  was,  can  really 
be  regarded  as  a  unique  achievement  for  him;  indeed, 
the  entire  book,  with  its  tone  paper  and  prettily- 
vignetted  pictures,  owes  the  best  part  of  its  reputation 
to  “the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
trinity  (Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and  D.  G.  Rossetti) 
being  represented.”  One  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
now  rare  volume  of  Millais ’  Collected  Illustrations , 
published  by  Alexander  Strahan  in  1866,  of  far  greater 
consequence,  artistically  and  otherwise,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  eighty  subjects  were  reprinted 
from  periodical  publications  such  as  0?ice  a  Week  and 
Good  Words. 

The  rest  of  the  books  containing  Millais’  illustrations 
are  mainly  interesting  as  showing  the  width  and  variety 
of  his  range.  The  Poets  of  the  Nmeteenth 
Century  (Routledge,  1857)  contained  two 
drawings,  “Love”  and  “A  Dream.” 
In  Lays  of  the  Holy  Land  (Nisbet,  1858)  there  was 
included  “The  Finding  of  Moses.”  In  The  Home 
Affectioiis  he  was  represented  by  a  strong  drawing, 
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“  Nae  Luck  about  the  House”  and  the  “Border 
Widow,”  in  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls  (1862),  by 
Sarah  Tytler,  and  in  Puck  on  Pegasus ,  a  book  of 
humorous  verses  by  H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell,  by  one 
or  more  drawings  apiece.  During  1864  Dalziel’s 
Arabian  Nights  was  issued  in  weekly  parts,  and  this, 
while  mainly  illustrated  by  Boyd  Houghton  and  Thomas 
Dalziel,  included  two  specimens  of  Millais’  work.  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  Brittany,  translated  by  Tom  Taylor  from 
the  French  of  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque,  had  reprints  of 
four  illustrations  that  had  appeared  in  Once  a  Week, 
and  a  similar  number  of  reprinted  drawings  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Touches  of  Nature  by  Eminent  Artists 
(Strahan,  1866).  Two  of  Henry  Leslie’s  publications, 
Little  Songs  for  me  to  Sing  (Cassell),  and  the  Musical 
Annual  (Cassell)  of  1870,  were  partly  illustrated  by 
Millais.  So  was  the  Lilliput  Levee  (Strahan,  1867)  and 
the  Rural  England,  by  L.  Seguin  (Strahan,  1885),  the 
latter  by  designs  which  had  appeared  in  Good  Words. 
For  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  (Macmillan)  a  Millais 
vignetted  drawing  was  engraved  on  steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.  Millais,  it  may  be  noted,  took  very  little  part  in 
the  revival  of  the  art  of  etching  that  began  about  this 
time.  He  was,  however,  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Etching  Club,  and  in  that  capacity  helped  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Poems  by  Tom  Hood  by  two  etchings  of 
“The  Bridge  of  Sighs”  and  “Ruth.”  A  volume  of 
1876,  Passages  from  Modern  English  Poets,  which 
members  of  the  Junior  Etching  Club  illustrated 
with  etchings  that  were  transferred  to  stone  and 
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printed  as  lithographs,  included  Millais’  “  Summer 
Indolence.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  summary  that  Millais 
covered  an  enormous  field.  But  the  work  that  firmly 
established  his  reputation  as  a  black-and-white  artist, 
and  that  nowadays  places  him  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  vast  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
undoubtedly  the  Parables. 

The  Parables  was  a  commission  from  Messrs.  Dalziel, 
to  whom  Millais  had  been  introduced  by  Richard  Doyle 
early  in  the  ’fifties.  The  artist  was  pleased 
„  with  the  subject,  and  also  with  the  pro¬ 
position  that  he  should  be  its  sole  illus¬ 
trator;  he  accordingly  had  no  hesitation  in 
contracting  to  supply  the  thirty  drawings  suggested, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  famous  engravers,  himself 
selecting  the  themes.  The  work  was  begun  in  1857, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  had  only  completed  twenty 
out  of  the  thirty  drawings  stipulated  for,  and  by  that 
time  he  was  so  busy  with  other  work  that  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  completing  the  series  within  a  reasonable 
period.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Messrs.  Dalziel,  asking 
them  to  let  him  off  the  remainder  of  his  bargain.  They 
consented,  and  at  the  end  of  1863  the  Parables  were 
published. 

As  we  have  seen,  twelve  out  of  the  series  had  appeared 
in  Good  Words  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  year. 
Their  names  are  recited  on  pp.  148-9.  The  remain¬ 
ing  eight  were  as  follows: — “  The  Tares,”  the  “Wicked 
Husbandman,”  the  “  Foolish  Virgins,”  the  “  Impor¬ 
ts2 
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tunate  Friend,”  the  “  Marriage  Feast,”  the  “  Lost 
Sheep,”  the  “  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,”  and  the  “  Good 
Shepherd.” 

The  book  was  not  received  with  unqualified  approval. 
A  few  critics  praised  it;  others  were  lukewarm,  others 
frankly  disparaging.  One  wrote  of  the 
drawings,  “Looked  at  with  unfeeling  eyes, 
there  is  little  to  commend  them  to  the 
average  class  of  book-buyers.”  The  opinion  of  this 
last  probably  reflected  that  of  the  “average  class”  of 
the  ’sixties,  who  bought  books  for  the  sake  of  the 
pictures  they  contained.  That  class  had  hardly  yet 
emerged  from  the  artistic  darkness  that  had  descended 
upon  the  country  prior  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  revival,  and 
black-and-white  art,  intensely  personal  and  sentient 
as  this  of  Millais’,  was  so  far  removed  from  their  con¬ 
ception  of  what  was  aesthetically  right  that  it  left  them 
cold  and  disapproving. 

But  Millais’  fellow-artists,  and  the  majority  of  those 
laymen  who  were  entitled  to  an  opinion,  recognized  the 
value  of  the  Parables  and  sang  its  praises 
far  and  wide.  To-day  the  mastery  of  these  f  . 

drawings  is  not  questioned,  and  the  engraved  pinion 
results  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  examples  of 
woodcut  that  the  mid-century  produced.  Gleeson 
White  declares : — ‘ ‘  It  is  difficult  to  write  dispassionately 
of  this  book.  Granted  that  when  you  compare  it  with 
the  drawings  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  are  still 
extant,  you  regret  certain  shortcomings  on  the  part  of 
the  engravers:  yet,  when  studied  apart  from  that  severe 
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test,  there  is  much  that  is  not  merely  the  finest  work  of 
a  fine  period,  but  that  may  be  placed  among  the  finest 
of  any  period.  ...  If  any  one  who  loves  art,  especially 
the  art  of  illustration,  does  not  know  and  prize  these 
Parables ,  then  it  would  be  foolish  to  add  a  line  in  their 
praise,  for  ignorance  of  such  masterpieces  is  criminal, 
and  lukewarm  approval  a  false  confession.” 

Millais’  treatment  of  the  Parables  varies  character¬ 
istically  with  the  theme.  The  “  Leaven,”  for  instance, 

.  with  its  homely  women  figures,  is  simple 
ec^niqiie  ;ncjoor  genre^  almost  elementary  in  design, 

but  handled  with  a  largeness  that  gives  it 

JL  1*  •  i  rpi  tf  -W-*  1«  1  ri  )) 

rare  dignity.  Ihe  “Prodigal  bon  con¬ 
veys  through  the  medium  of  its  deep-cut,  sweeping 
lines  the  sense  of  movement  and  the  sentiment  of  a 
moment’s  abandon;  a  vigorous,  passionate  embodiment 
of  the  Prodigal’s  return  and  reception.  Several  figures 
are  brought  into  the  parable  of  the  “  Unjust  Judge.” 
Grouping  and  details  are  carried  through  with  elaborate 
care.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  human  expression; 
the  pose  of  the  suppliant  woman  and  the  judge’s  face, 
wearing  a  look  of  amused  contempt,  are  finely  con¬ 
ceived;  these  two  stand  out  from  the  rest,  from  the 
minor  actors  in  the  expressive  drama.  And  then,  in 
the  Millet-recalling  figure  of  the  “Sower,”  scattering 
his  seeds  over  the  stony  soil,  we  have  trace  of  a  wholly 
different  mood;  the  tale,  rhythmically  and  impressively 
told,  has  sufficient  of  the  archaic  flavour  of  the  Biblical 
age,  and  yet  enough  humanity,  enough  of  the  now 
generally  realized  nobility  of  manual  toil,  enough  of 
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the  modern  spirit  of  nature,  to  make  a  vital  and  con¬ 
vincing-  appeal.  These  drawings  are  among  the  choicest 
of  the  twenty.  There  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not 
carry  distinction  in  its  lines. 

With  the  Parables ,  then,  as  his  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment,  one  must  close  this  survey  of  Millais’  black-and- 
white.  In  speaking,  however,  of  his  success 
it  would  be  more  than  an  injustice  to  omit 
any  reference  to  the  famous  engravers, 
particularly  Dalziel  and  Swain,  who  by  their 
able  co-operation  did  so  much  to  perpetuate 
his  drawings  in  worthy  fashion.  Millais  began  his 
career  as  a  black-and-white  draughtsman  at  the  full 
flood  of  a  renaissance  in  that  art,  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  time  coincided  with  the  revival  of  another  art, 
that  of  engraving  on  wood.  The  ’sixties  opened  the 
grand  period  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving  before  it  was 
extinguished,  driven  out  of  the  field  of  periodical  and, 
indeed,  of  general  literature  by  the  “process”  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  present  day;  and  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
W.  J.  Linton,  the  Dalziels,  J.  Swain,  J.  D.  Cooper, 
Greenaway,  the  Whympers,  Palmer,  Pearson,  and 
Richard  and  Edward  Taylor,  this  final  flame  burned 
brightly.  For  they  were  artists  as  well  as  skilful 
craftsmen,  and  brought  to  their  work  not  merely  the 
faculty  to  cut,  but  the  sympathetic  understanding 
necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  artist’s  design. 
The  importance  of  the  engraver’s  part  in  these  pictures 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated ;  it  was  in  his  power  to 
express  the  spirit  of  a  design  or  to  rob  it  of  all  meaning; 
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and  that — we  are  speaking  of  the  worthier  sort — he 
fulfilled  his  mission,  on  the  whole,  so  nobly  is  not  one 
of  the  least  glories  of  the  golden  decade. 

Among  Millais’  reproduced  drawings  we  notice  some 
that  fall  short  of  the  mark  in  a  way  that  suggests  that 
the  originals  were  not  to  blame.  Certain  illustrations 
to  Phineas  Finn  and  The  S7na.ll  House  at  Allington  are 
weaker  than  others  in  the  quality  of  line;  thinness  and 
want  of  expressiveness  are  not  unknown;  there  are  even 
one  or  two  that  might  be  called  badly  done.  Neither 
are  the  Parables  quite  as  uniformly  excellent  as  one 
feels  sure  that  the  originals  must  have  been.  But  the 
failures  of  the  engravers  do  not  wipe  out  our  debt  to 
them  for  their  successes,  whereby  they  have  raised  up 
a  separate  and  strikingly  noble  monument  to  the  fame 
of  the  artist,  and  have  immortalized  the  kindred  craft 
of  which  they  proved  themselves  masters. 
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In  writing  the  life  of  a  painter  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  follow  the  dual  aspects  of  his  career.  On  the  one 
side,  there  is  the  more  or  less  public  aspect  as  shown 
in  the  works  which  he  exhibits,  and  on  the  other, 
running  parallel,  there  is  that  of  the  man  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  discloses  himself  in  his 
work,  and  perhaps  in  no  case  is  this  more  obvious  than  in 
that  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  One  can 
trace  his  changing  moods  and  characteristics 
from  the  enthusiastic  experimental  days  of 
his  studentship.  First,  one  sees  him  carried  away  by  the 
inflated  work  of  men  of  his  time,  struggling  with  the 
grand  historical  manner,  painting  according  to  rule — so 
much  to  the  light  and  so  much  to  the  shade! — clinging 
to  the  dark  and  bituminous  until  his  better  nature 
asserts  itself  and  the  conventional  trappings  are  thrown 
off,  and,  stripped,  he  stands  ready  to  do  battle  with 
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public  and  Academy  alike.  Back  he  goes  to  Nature 
pure  and  simple,  nothing  but  Nature  must  be  painted, 
leaf  and  dewdrop  must  be  painted  alike.  No  detail  is 
too  insignificant  for  painting.  Everything  is  as  it  is, 
without  any  attempt  to  gloss  or  screen  with  atmosphere 
or  shade,  until  the  canvas  glistens  with  sparkling  dew ; 
shimmering  silks  and  brilliant  satins,  butterflies,  grass 
and  foliage,  all  assert  themselves,  demonstrating  the 
skilful  technique  and  indomitable  pluck  of  the  painter 
who  renders  the  object  before  him  with  such  painful 
exactness. 

Inspired  by  such  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  as  Giotto, 
Duccio,  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Orcagna,  he  aims  at 
similar  simple  straightforward  methods  of 
story-telling.  The  secret  perhaps  of  the 
early  painters’  successes  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  legend  or  story  they  illustrated  was  not 
so  much  an  effort  of  imagination  as  a  real  rendering  of 
what  was — I  had  almost  said — an  everyday  occurrence; 
accuracy  of  costume,  archaeology,  and  such  matters 
were  not  of  great  importance  to  them.  The  people 
they  painted  were  those  around  them;  the  Church  had 
already  fixed  the  treatment  and  design.  The  miracle- 
play  and  the  mystery  were  still  familiar  to  them.  But 
their  aim  was  not  the  panel  picture  destined  for  the 
cabinet,  but  decoration — whether  mural  or  altar-piece. 
Giotto  advanced  upon  Cimabue  in  his  search  for  truth. 
Gozzoli,  in  his  richness  of  detail,  went  still  farther,  but 
each  in  his  own  way  was  a  mural  painter  pure  and 
simple,  and  all  were  worthy  followers  of  a  noble  Art. 
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Turning  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  early 
Victorian,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  two,  so  little 
resemblance  do  they  present — the  one 
simple,  the  other  savouring  of  the  foot-  The  Revolt 
lights  and  forced  theatrical  posing;  the 
painting  of  the  latter,  moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mere  technique ,  was  sadly  deficient.  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  healthy  young  eyes  of  men  such  as  Millais  and 
Holman  Hunt,  men  with  a  power  of  expression  beyond 
their  years,  turning  with  disgust  and  loathing  from  the 
one  and  eagerly  studying  the  other?  In  the  reaction 
we  can  extenuate  their  tendency  to  extravagance  of 
detail;  they  would  say  too  much  rather  than  err  in 
saying  too  little. 

Millais’  probationship,  stormy  and  full  of  eager  work, 
never  yielding  to  public  opinion  nor  losing  grip  of  the 
principles  with  which  he  began,  yet  gaining  strength 
and  vigour  as  he  progressed,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
production  of  such  works  as  “The  Woodman’s 
Daughter,”  full  of  detail  and  colour,  or  “The  Blind 
Girl,”  with  its  charming  stretch  of  Scottish  landscape 
and  atmospheric  phenomena.  Here,  however,  he  did 
not  stop.  The  cramping  influence  of  pre-Raphaelite 
methods  of  working,  beneficial  to  the  student  in 
training  hand  and  eye,  the  severe  and  unflinching 
search  for  truth  of  detail,  would,  if  persisted  in,  have 
ended  in  hardness  and  mannerism.  No!  Millais  was 
too  great  to  be  bound  by  rule  and  his  watchword  was 
“forward!”  However,  the  value  of  such  training  was 
beyond  words,  and,  in  his  later  work,  the  touch  which 
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suggested  a  world  of  detail  was  full  of  reminiscences  of 
the  early  manner. 

Millais  was  a  painter  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  title. 
The  mere  exercise  of  his  art  was  keen  pleasure  apart 

from  all  else.  There  was  a  literary  side  to 

Frankly  «•  \  %c  i  i  *  • 

r  his  work,  if  one  can  apply  such  a  description 

to  his  simple  and  easily-read  subjects;  but 
the  controlling  factors  of  his  art  were  an  innate  sense  of 
fitness  and  an  unbounded  love  of  Nature.  There  is  no 
deep  mysticism  such  as  Holman  Hunt  and  Burne-Jones 
delighted  to  put  into  their  painting.  Even  when  he 
attempted  this  in  his  “  mystical  days,”  it  is  evident  in 
its  labour  and  not  always  convincing.  He  is  much 
more  himself  in  the  subjects  which  he  dealt  with  so 
masterfully  in  his  later  period,  “The  Huguenot,”  for 
instance,  and  “The  Black  Brunswicker.”  These  were 
wholly  pictorial  themes  and  appealed  to  the  public  in 
their  appreciation  of  manly  men  and  gentle,  loving 
women.  Still  later  this  pure  pictorialism  was  made 
evident  in  his  rendering  of  delightful  children,  always 
well-dressed  and  spotlessly  clean,  aristocratic  to  a 
degree.  Millais’  children  always  carry  the  aristocratic 
air.  Even  in  “Cinderella”  and  “Caller  Herrin’,”  the 
figures  are  not  the  real  Cinderella  nor  the  fish  girl  as 
we  know  them.  The  one,  delightfully  pensive,  is  not 
the  Cinderella  of  our  youth,  unconscious 
and  dreaming  of  unhoped-for  pleasures; 
neither  did  the  girl  with  the  creel  ever 
bargain.  Both  are  the  children  of  the  “  upper  class,” 
and  have  been  reared  in  luxury.  And  this  is  mainly 
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true  of  the  whole  category  of  his  subject  pictures. 
Charming,  winsome,  and  manly  as  they  one  and  all  are, 
they  are  not  of  the  people;  you  are  always  conscious  of 
the  nicely-bred  sitter,  and  his  beauty  is  almost  obtru¬ 
sively  suggestive  of  the  Book  of  Beauty.  The  nearest 
approach,  perhaps,  to  an  effort  to  appreciate  the 
“people”  is  in  the  “Woodman’s  Daughter,”  “The 
Blind  Girl,”  “The  Scots  Lassie.” 

A  good  deal  of  this  upper-class  element  in  Millais’ 
art  was  due  to  his  training,  which  never  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Successful 
in  a  marvellous  degree,  accustomed  to  every  care  and, 
if  one  might  venture  to  say  so,  to  having  love  and 
attention  lavished  upon  him  as  his  right,  he  was 
never  tempted  to  venture  outside  his  own  social  sphere. 
Yet  withal  he  remained  to  the  end  a  simple,  thorough 
Englishman,  doing  what  came  to  his  hand  in  genuinely 
honest  fashion. 

Criticism  dealt  hardly  with  him  in  his  younger  days, 
but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  able  to  sell  his  pictures  and 
commissions  poured  in  upon  him.  Availing  himself  of 
his  insight  into  public  opinion,  while  still  persisting  in 
the  principles  of  his  younger  days,  he  gradually 
modified  and  widened  his  methods,  both  as  regards 
handling  and  subject,  until  he  fairly  overcame  public 
prejudice  and  was  forgiven  his  early  “eccentricities.” 

In  landscape  painting  and  portraiture  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  himself.  Here  he  gave  of  his  best.  Observation 
and  skill  of  hand  stood  him  in  good  stead,  whether  in 
grappling  with  the  atmospheric  difficulties  of  the  sedgy 
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marsh  or  the  subtle  rendering  of  the  flesh  tints  of  the 
delicately-reared  English  lady.  As  he  said,  landscape 
painting  was  congenial  in  so  much  that  there  was  no 
one  to  please  but  himself.  His  aim  was  ever  direct¬ 
ness  in  working,  no  touch  without  its  value.  “  I  may 
honestly  say  that  I  never  consciously  placed  an  idle 
touch  upon  canvas,”  he  wrote  some  years  before  his 
death. 

Something  of  his  method  of  working  will  already 
have  been  gleaned  from  the  preceding  narrative.  A 

very  complete  and  full  account  of  this  is 

Method  •  •  i  •  r  t  t  j  »i  •  ji 

given  in  his  Life  and  Letters,  and  it  is  there- 

*  v  fore  unnecessary  to  attempt  more  here  than 
a  brief  setting  forth  of  the  few  facts  that  seem  of  real 
importance  in  this  connection. 

In  his  pre-Raphaelite  days  he  would  make  a  large 
number  of  studies  for  the  picture  he  was  about  to  paint, 
and  would  then  sit  down  to  his  canvas  and  only  get 
up  now  and  then  to  note  the  effect  from  a  distance. 
For  his  subject  pictures  he  continued  to  make  pencil 
sketches  until  the  end  of  his  career,  gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  reducing  their  elaborateness  until  at  last  they 
consisted  merely  of  a  few  lines  indicating  the  broad 
features  of  the  composition.  For  other  pictures,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gradually  came  to  content  himself  with  rough 
character  sketches  on  the  canvas  itself,  and  portraits 
he  would  start  without  any  preliminary  drawing  at  all. 
He  would  just  place  the  white  canvas  beside  the  sitter 
and  paint  right  on  to  it,  matching  the  colours  touch 
by  touch.  After  a  while,  also,  he  abandoned  the  prac- 
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tice  of  sitting-  down  to  his  work,  and  would  stand  up 
before  his  easel,  and,  keeping-  constantly  on  the  move, 
add  a  few  touches  at  a  time  to  his  painting. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  as  his  technique  increased  in 
freedom,  his  methods  of  work  became  less  according 
to  rule.  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  gives  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  change  in  his  father’s  painting  habits: — 

“  In  the  days  of  his  youth  he  liked  to  have  people 
about  him  to  talk  to  when  he  was  at  work,  or  to  read, 
or  even  to  sing  to  him;  but  later  on  he 
allowed  no  one  to  come  near  him  when  at 
work,  finding  that  the  slightest  movement 
on  the  part  of  a  companion,  or  any  sound  except  that 
of  distant  music,  broke  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  would 
not  object  to  the  presence  of  one  of  us  at  a  time,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  one  moving  about  the  room;  and 
in  this  way  I  learned  the  meaning  of  those  games  of 
‘  Patience  ’  that  he  so  often  resorted  to  in  the  course 
of  his  work.  After  pondering  for  some  time  over  a 
difficulty,  he  would  draw  the  card-table  out  in  front  of 
his  picture,  and  while  apparently  absorbed  in  dealing 
out  the  cards,  would  every  now  and  then  take  a 
momentary  look  at  his  work,  until  at  last,  perhaps 
after  an  hour’s  play,  he  would  suddenly  jump  up,  seize 
his  palette  and  brushes,  and  dash  in  a  few  broad 
touches  that  set  everything  right.  Thus  was  achieved 
in  one  hour  more  and  better  work  than  he  could  have 
accomplished  in  three  hours  by  the  old  pre-Raphaelite 
methods.” 
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Almost  always  he  kept  a  large  looking-glass  in  his 
studio — that  favourite  device  of  a  painter  for  correct¬ 
ing  errors  of  drawing  and  tone.  He  used  a 
smooth  canvas,  grey-tinted  for  preference, 
and  made  too  big  for  the  stretcher,  in 
case  he  wanted  to  enlarge  his  work;  the 
stretcher  had  rounded  edges,  so  as  to  avoid  marking  the 
canvas  in  the  latter  eventuality.  In  later  years  he  occa¬ 
sionally  used  semi-absorbent  Roman  canvas  or  prepared 
panels,  while  for  portraiture  he  had  an  invention  of  his 
own — a  thick,  coarse  canvas  coated  with  a  preparation 
showing  strong  brushmarks — which  has  since  been 
called  by  his  name.  The  preparation  helped  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  background,  and  for  the  “flesh”  portions 
he  scraped  the  canvas  quite  smooth  with  a  bit  of  glass 
or  cuttle-bone. 

The  pre-Raphaelites  prepared  their  own  colours,  and 
Millais  followed  this  practice  until  he  found  that  the 
firm  who  supplied  his  materials,  Messrs. 
Colours  Roberson,  made  the  colours  sufficiently  well 
to  render  his  trouble  unnecessary.  But  to 
the  end  he  maintained  one  idiosyncrasy  in  this  respect. 
He  always  procured  his  zinc  white  in  bladders  or  in 
china  pots,  lest  the  metal  of  the  tubes  wrould  spoil  it. 
Roberson’s  medium  and  quick  and  slow-drying  copal 
were  the  vehicles  he  employed. 

So  much  for  the  artist  and  his  methods.  There  yet 
remain  to  be  considered  his  views  and  convictions  on 
the  art  he  practised,  and  the  nature  of  his  criticism  of 
painting  other  than  his  own.  A  good  many  of  his 
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opinions  were  embodied  in  an  essay  entitled  “Thoughts 
on  our  Art  of  to-day,”  which  first  appeared  in  the  now 
defunct  Magazine  of  Art ,  and  was  afterwards  incor¬ 
porated  in  Mr.  Spielmann’s  volume,  Millais  and  his 
Works .  One  naturally  expects  to  find  these 
as  fresh  and  straightforward  as  were  Millais’  0US 
own  life  and  practice,  and  one  is  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  essay,  beginning  with  the  spirited 
declaration  of  opinion,  “that  the  best  Art  of  modern 
times  is  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind  that  has  gone 
before,  and  furthermore,  that  the  best  art  of  England 
can  hold  its  own  against  the  world,”  is  alike  remark¬ 
able  and  characteristic.  Some  of  its  phrases  have 
“stuck.”  The  critic  of  modern  painting  “makes  no 
allowances  for  the  charm  of  mutilation  or  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  decay.  .  .  .  Time  and  Varnish  are  two  of  the 
greatest  of  Old  Masters.”  A  word  of  warning  against 
striving  after  alien  ideals  makes  itself  heard:  “There 
is  among  us  a  band  of  young  men  who,  though  English, 
persist  in  painting  with  a  broken  French  accent,  all  of 
them  much  alike,  and  seemingly  content  to  lose  their 
identity  in  their  imitation  of  French  masters,  whom 
they  are  constitutionally,  absolutely  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  unable  to  copy  with  justice  either  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  their  models.”  Then  there  is  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  which,  while 
it  may  surprise  those  who  regard  Millais  as  “purely 
a  painter  ”  and  pre-eminently  a  technician,  throws 
light  at  any  rate  upon  the  ambition  underlying  his 
later  efforts. 
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“  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rembrandt,  in  his  first 
period,  was  very  careful  and  minute  in  detail,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  stippling  in  his  flesh  painting; 


A  Greater 
than 


but  when  he  grew  older,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  power,  all  appearance  of  such  manipula- 
e  asquez  tjQn  ancj  minuteness  vanished  in  the  breadth 
and  facility  of  his  brush,  though  the  advantage  of  his 
early  manner  remained.  The  latter  manner  is,  of 
course,  much  the  finer  and.  really  the  more  finished 
of  the  two.  I  have  closely  examined  his  pictures  at 
the  National  Gallery,  and  have  actually  seen,  beneath 
that  grand  veil  of  breadth,  the  early  work  that  his  art 
conceals  from  untrained  eyes — the  whole  science  of 
painting.  And  herein  lies  his  superiority  to  Velasquez, 
who,  with  all  his  mighty  power  and  magnificent  execu¬ 
tion,  never  rose  to  the  perfection  which,  above  all  with 
painters,  consists  in  ars  celare  artem .” 

Elsewhere  occurs  a  criticism  of  Whistler  which,  in 
regard  to  at  least  one  statement,  is  flagrantly  unjust. 

.  “Clever  fellow  as  he  is,  I  regard  him  as 
Concerning  .  c  •  ,  .  c 

.  .  *  a  great  power  for  mischief  amongst 

Whistler  r 

young  men — a  man  who  has  never  learnt 

the  grammar  of  his  Art,  whose  drawing  is  as  faulty  as 
it  can  be.”  Whistler’s  earlier  etchings  alone  prove 
that  his  artistic  “grammar,”  that  is,  drawing,  was  in 
no  way  to  seek.  Whether  he  used  his  knowledge  to 
the  best  advantage  is  a  question  for  posterity.  But  he 
was  certainly  the  very  antithesis  of  Millais,  and  half¬ 
measures,  in  condemnation  as  in  everything  else,  were 
not  the  latter’s  way.  Yet  while  Millais’  criticism  was 
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outspoken  in  general,  it  was  often  kind,  even  generous, 
and  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  trying  to  discourage 
young  talent.  When  criticising  a  picture,  he  usually 
confined  himself  to  points  of  drawing,  upon  which,  as 
his  estimate  of  Whistler  shows,  he  laid  great  stress. 
If  he  had  any  suggestions  as  to  colour  to  offer,  they 
were  always  of  the  kind  that  the  artist  could  carry  out 
without  interference  with  his  main  scheme;  in  fact  he 
never  indulged  in  distructive  criticism  without  having  a 
practical  alternative  ready  to  take  the  place  of  what 
was  destroyed,  and  as  he  was  extraordinarily  clear¬ 
sighted,  his  advice  was  nearly  always  welcomed.  In 
regard  to  his  own  work  he  never  made  any  secret  of 
his  belief  that  it  would  live.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  tells 
a  delightful  story  illustrative  of  Millais’  confidence  in 
his  future  reputation.  The  two  artists  were  talking 
about  the  Frans  Hals  regency  pictures  at  Haarlem, 
when  suddenly  Millais  turned  round  and 
pointing  to  a  large  picture  of  his  own,  Egotism 
said: — “I  can  fancy  that  some  day  people 
will  talk  of  that  picture  as  we  are  now  talking  of  the 
Frank  Hals.”  Riviere1  adds: — “There  was  no  sign 
of  boasting  or  conceit  in  his  tone;  only  quiet  con¬ 
sideration  and  conviction.  Men  of  unusual  capacity 
generally  know  their  power  perfectly  well,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  too  reserved  to  express  this 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  Millais  was  as  open 
and  frank  as  a  boy,  and  would  have  thought  it  mean 
affectation  to  disguise  such  a  belief  from  a  friend.” 

1  Life  and  Letters ,  p.  354. 
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When  the  Leyland  collection  was  on  view  at 
Christie’s,  previous  to  its  dispersal,  Millais  went  to  see  it, 
and  openly  asserted  that  his  “Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  was 
the  best  picture  there.  This  egotism  was  part  of  his 
character — a  thing  it  was  impossible  to  resent  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed. 
With  lesser  men  it  would  have  been  accounted  an 
arrogance,  with  many  of  his  equals  it  would  have 
offended  as  a  pose;  but  with  Millais  it  was  accepted  as 
the  outcome,  always  refreshing,  of  a  strong  personality. 
As  a  youth  he  was  full  of  it;  it  fed  on  the  adversity 
which  he  encountered,  and  welled  forth,  a 
buoyant,  bubbling  stream,  from  the  rock  of 
onfi  eiicc  ;n(jomitable  self-confidence.  Millais 

never  lost  the  self-confidence  of  youth.  In  this  respect 
as  in  many  others,  such  as  his  love  of  out-door  sports 
and  social  gaiety,  he  remained  a  boy  to  the  end. 
Neither  was  the  egotistic  note  confined  to  art  matters. 
His  public  speeches  were  invariably  about  himself,  his 
conversation  on  all  subjects  was  impregnated  with  the 
essence  of  a  supreme  and  sincere  conviction  of  his  own 
authority  to  speak.  He  liked  always  to  be  right;  and 
such  were  his  grasp  of  realities  and  his  power  of 
reasoning  that  it  required  very  strong  evidence  and  a 
very  clever  argument  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
wrong. 

Millais’  personality  drew  men  to  him.  If  one  cavilled 
at  his  self-assertion,  one  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  often  justified;  and  if  the  justification  did  not 
appear,  there  was  always  an  imperturbable  good 

1 68 


Altogether  Desirable 


Personal 

Charm 


humour  to  atone  for  its  absence.  Then  the  volume 
of  his  sympathies  was  such  that  all  people,  or  nearly 
all,  could  accept  them.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  literary  tastes  that  endeared  him  to 
men  of  letters,  of  his  love  of  and  skill  in 
many  kinds  of  sport,  that  ensured  for  him  a  welcome  at 
country  houses,  of  the  human  kindliness  that  made  him 
popular  wherever  he  went;  he  had,  besides,  an  inherited 
taste  for  music  and  a  fine  musical  ear  that  enabled  him 
to  love  and  appreciate  this  sister  art,  and  gave  value  to 
his  judgment  of  it.1  His  genius  was  many-sided,  but 
his  pictures  curiously  reveal  his  character  and  tell  us, 
indeed,  almost  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  to  know.  In 
Mrs.  Perugini’s  words,  his  character  “is  as  plainly 
indicated  on  his  canvases  ...  as  though  he  had  used  a 
pen  and  not  a  brush  to  impress  his  individuality  upon 
the  world,  and  it  is  something  beyond  his  craft  as  a 
workman  and  his  genius  as  a  painter  which  will  always 
make  ‘  a  Millais  ’  so  interesting  a  study,  not  only  to 
the  lover  of  Art,  but  to  the  lover  of  all  that  is  most 
real  and  sincere  in  human  nature.” 

Yet,  if  a  farewell  pen-portrait  of  Millais  be  necessary, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  select  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Spielmann’s  book,  which  represents  him  vividly  and 
pleasingly,  and  could  not  be  bettered: — 


1  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  his  life-long  friend.  Halle,  Joachim,  the 
Henschels,  Rubinstein,  and  Wagner  were  among  the  visitors  at  his 
house.  While  he  was  fond  of  the  lighter  forms  of  music,  he  could  fully 
appreciate  the  classics.  The  last  music  he  ever  listened  to  (in  May, 
1906)  was  the  prelude  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  Charakterbilder ,  which 
was  played  for  him  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Stuart  Wortley. 
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“  He  was  the  big  man  with  the  warm  heart,  which 
he  wore  upon  his  sleeve;  plain-spoken,  straightforward, 
genial,  and  affectionate,  who  rarely  said  a 
cruel  thing,  and  never  did  a  harsh  one; 


Pen- 

Portrait 


without  a  grain  of  affectation  and  without  a 


touch  of  jealousy.  Almost  to  the  end  his  life  upon 
the  moors  seemed  to  have  kept  him  for  ever  young,  and 
their  winds  to  have  blown  the  cobwebs  of  prejudice 
from  his  mind,  and  every  morbid  and  petty  feeling  from 
his  heart.  Unspoilt  by  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
the  well-merited  success  that  attended  the  development 
of  his  genius,  he  maintained  to  the  last  the  hearty 
innocence  of  a  youth,  and  the  high  hopes  and  sanguine 
optimism  of  a  man  at  the  beginning  of  life  rather  than 
one  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  later  manhood,  in 
the  heyday  of  his  fame.  The  death  of  Leighton  over¬ 
powered  the  nation  in  the  intellectual  love  they  bore 
him;  the  death  of  Millais  plunged  us  into  still  pro¬ 
founder  grief.  We  have  not  had  in  his  case,  as  in 
Leighton’s,  to  wait  until  he  died  to  know  how  much  we 
loved  him.  To  all  he  thought  worthy  of  his  friendship 
he  gave  it  unasked,  freely  and  heartily,  and  something 
more  than  friendship  came  in  that  warm  clasp  of  the 
hand,  so  quick  to  grip,  so  slow  to  loosen.  So 
thoroughly  did  the  greatness  of  the  man  match  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  artist — such  was  his  simplicity — that 
those  who  knew  him  mourned  in  him  rather  the 
friend  whom  they  loved  than  the  painter  they  honoured 
and  admired.” 
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Appendix  I. 

Authorities  Consulted. 

Millais,  J.  G.  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais, 
1899. 

Baldry,  A,  Lys.  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  (British  Artists’ 
Series  and  Miniature  Series  of  Painters,  1902.) 

Spielmann,  M.  H.  Millais  and  His  Works,  1898. 

Armstrong,  Walter.  Sir  J.  E.  Millais.  (Art  Annual,  1885.) 

Payne,  J.  B.  The  Lineage  and  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of 
Millais,  1865. 

Richmond,  Sir  W.  B.  Leighton,  Millais,  and  William  Morris : 
a  Lecture,  1898. 

Bayliss,  Sir  Wyke.  Five  Great  Painters  of  the  Victorian  Era, 
1902. 

Frith,  W.  P.  My  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences,  1887. 
Scott,  W.  Bell.  Autobiographical  Notes. 

Ruskin,  John.  Academy  Notes. 

Patmore,  Coventry.  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  1900. 
Muther,  Richard.  History  of  Modern  Painting,  1907. 
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Rossetti,  W.  M.  Pre-Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  1900; 
Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Pre-Raphaelitism,  1899;  Some  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  William  Michael  Rossetti,  1906. 

White,  Gleeson.  English  Illustration,  “  The ’Sixties,”  1906. 

Dalziel.  The  Brothers  Dalziel.  A  Record  of  Fifty  Years 
Work,  1901. 

Catalogues, 

Royal  Academy,  1846  to  1896  inclusive. 

Grosvenor  Gallery.  Summer  Exhibition,  1886. 

Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition,  1898. 

National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

Fine  Art  Society’s  Exhibition,  1881. 

Articles  in  the  following  dictionaries,  encylopaedias,  and 
magazines : — 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Art  Journal. 

The  Magazine  of  Art. 

The  Studio. 
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Pictures  Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1846  to  1896. 

1846.  Pizarro  Seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru. 

1847.  Elgiva. 

1848.  - 

1849.  Isabella. 

1850.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  and  his  Grandchild. 

Ferdinand  Lured  by  Ariel. 

Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents. 

1851.  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange. 

Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark. 

The  Woodman’s  Daughter. 

1852.  Mrs.  Coventry  K.  Patmore. 

The  Huguenot. 

Ophelia. 

1853.  The  Order  of  Release,  1745. 

The  Proscribed  Royalist,  1651. 

1854.  - 

1855.  The  Rescue. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady. 

John  Leech. 

1856.  Peace  Concluded,  1856. 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

Autumn  Leaves. 

The  Blind  Girl. 

L’Enfant  du  Regiment. 
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1857.  Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford. 

Escape  of  the  Heretic,  1559. 

News  from  Home. 

1858.  - 

1859.  The  Vale  of  Rest. 

Spring. 

The  Love  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

1860.  The  Black  Bruns  wicker. 

1861.  - 

1862.  The  Ransom. 

Trust  Me. 

Parable  of  the  Woman  Seeking  for  a  Piece  of  Money. 
Mrs.  Charles  Freeman. 

1863.  My  First  Sermon. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  Wolfs  Den. 

1864.  My  Second  Sermon. 

Charlie  is  My  Darling. 

Harold,  Son  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Winchilsea. 
Leisure  Hours. 

Lilly,  Daughter  of  J.  Noble,  Esq. 

1865.  Ivan  of  Arc. 

The  Romans  Leaving  Britain. 

O  Swallow,  Flying  from  the  Golden  Woods. 

Esther. 

The  Parable  of  the  Tares. 

,866.  - 

1867.  Sleeping. 

Waking. 

Master  Cayley. 

Jephthah. 

The  Minuet. 

1868.  Sisters. 

Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Stella. 

Pilgrims  to  St.  Paul’s. 

Souvenir  of  Velasquez. 

1869.  The  Gambler’s  Wife. 

Nina,  Daughter  of  Frederick  Lehmann,  Esq. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Fowler. 
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1869.  Vanessa. 

The  End  of  the  Chapter. 

A  Dream  at  Dawn. 

1870.  John  Kelk,  Esq. 

A  Flood. 

The  Knight  Errant. 

The  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

A  Widow’s  Mite. 

Marchioness  of  Huntly. 

1871.  Chill  October. 

George  Grote. 

Victory,  O  Lord  (Exodus  xvii.  10,  11,  12). 

A  Somnambulist. 

“Yes”  or  “No?” 

1872.  Flowing  to  the  River. 

Flowing  to  the  Sea. 

Hearts  are  Trumps. 

Master  Liddell. 

Sir  James  Paget. 

Hugh  Lupus  Grosvenor,  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

1 873.  Mrs.  Heugh. 

Early  Days. 

Mrs.  Bischoffsheim. 

New-laid  Eggs. 

Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett. 

Oh,  that  a  Dream  so  Sweet. 

1874.  Scots  Firs. 

Winter  Fuel. 

Walter,  Son  of  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 
The  Picture  of  Health. 

The  North-west  Passage 
Still  for  a  Moment. 

A  Day-dream. 

1875.  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor. 

The  Crown  of  Love. 

Miss  Eveleen  Tennant. 

“  No.” 

The  Deserted  Garden. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Myers. 

Eveline,  Daughter  of  Evans  Lees,  Esq. 
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1875.  Gracia,  Daughter  of  Evans  Lees,  Esq. 

1876.  Forbidden  Fruit. 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Mrs.  Sebastian  Schlesinger. 

The  Duchess  of  Westminster. 

Getting  Better. 

1877.  Yeoman  of  the  Guard. 

The  Sound  of  Many  Waters. 

“  Yes.” 

1878.  The  Princes  in  the  Tower. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

A  Jersey  Lily. 

St.  Martin’s  Summer. 

Countess  of  Carysfort. 

1879.  Four-square  to  all  the  Winds  that  Blow  (Castle  Urquhart). 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard. 

1880.  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  (Uffizi  Portrait). 

Catherine  Muriel  Cowell  Stepney. 

Cuckoo. 

John  Bright. 

Miss  Hermione  Schenley. 

Luther  Holden,  P.R.C.S. 

1 88  r.  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart. 

Rev.  John  Caird,  D.D. 

Cinderella. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Sir  John  Astley. 

Captain  James,  Royal  Scots  Greys 
Lord  Wimborne. 

Bishop  Fraser  of  Manchester. 

1882.  Mrs.  James  Stern. 

Dorothy  Thorpe. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh 
Mrs.  Richard  Budgett. 

Daniel  Thwaites,  Esq. 

Cardinal  Newman. 
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1883.  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

Une  Grande  Dame. 

The  Grey  Lady. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Forget-Me-Not. 

T.  H.  Ismay,  Esq. 

Charles  Waring,  Esq. 

1884.  Fleetwood  Wilson,  Esq. 

Miss  Scott. 

An  Idyll,  1745. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry  Irving. 

1885.  The  Ruling  Passion. 

Lady  Peggy  Primrose. 

Orphans. 

Simon  Fraser,  Esq. 

1886.  T.  O.  Barlow,  Esq.,  R.A. 

1887.  The  Nest. 

Lilacs. 

Mercy:  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  1572. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

1888.  Murthly  Moss,  Perthshire. 

1889.  Murthly  Water. 

The  Old  Garden. 

Mrs.  Paul  Hardy. 

1890.  The  Moon  is  Up  and  yet  it  is  not  Night. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  and  his  Grandson. 

1891.  Mrs.  Herbert  Gibbs. 

Grace. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

Lingering  Autumn. 

Dorothy,  Daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harry  Lawson. 
Glen  Birnam. 

1892.  Halcyon  Weather. 

“  Blow  !  Blow  !  Thou  Winter  Wind.” 

The  Little  Speedwell. 

1893.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Hare. 

Girlhood  of  St.  Theresa. 

Pensive. 

Merry. 
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1894.  ■ — 

1895.  St.  Stephen. 

A  Disciple. 

“  Speak  !  Speak  !  ” 

Ada,  Daughter  of  Robert  Rintoul  Symon,  Esq. 

1896.  A  Forerunner. 

Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  John  Neville  Manners. 

The  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale. 

Sir  Richard  Quain. 
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List  of  Later  Prices  given  for 
Millais’  Pictures. 


189s. 

Pippa.  Dunnachie  .....  ^525 

“Speak!  Speak!”  Chantrey  -  -  -  2000 

1896. 

Good  Night.  Morley  -----  903 

Huguenot  (sketch).  Morley  ....  525 

Little  Speedwell.  Goldsmid  ....  1470 

Lady  in  White  ------  320 

Shelling  Peas.  Leighton  -  746 

1897- 

Proscribed  Royalist.  Pender  \  -  -  2100 

,,  1862.  Plint  J  -  -  -  551 

Ruling  Passion  ------  1785 

Second  Sermon.  Henry  -  -  -  -  55 

Empty  Chair.  Millar  -----  735 

Girlhood  of  St.  Theresa.  Millar  -  -  -  682 

A  Forerunner.  Millar  -----  504 

Time.  Millar  -  -  -  -  -  -  441 

Sweet  Emma  Morland.  Millar  -  -  -  409 

The  Moon  is  Up.  Millar  -  1102 

Evil  One  Sowing  Tares.  Pender  -  -  -  420 
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1898. 

Vale  of  Rest  (small  water-colour).  Grant  Morris  -  ,£147 

„  „  „  In  1877.  Knowles  107 

Sir  Isumbras  (water-colour).  Grant  Morris  -  -  294 

„  „  1862.  Knowles  -  99 

Black  Brunswicker.  Renton  -  -  -  2782 

„  1862.  Flint  -  -  -  819 

Ruling  Passion.  Millais  ....  892 

Time.  Millais  ------  273 

Order  of  Release.  Renton  -  5250 

“Yes/”  Renton  -  -  -  -  -  1050 

Urquhart  Castle.  Renton  -  682 

Afternoon  Tea.  Renton  ....  1365 

Forbidden  Fruit.  Millais  -  -  -  -  336 

Vale  of  Rest  (water-colour).  Grant  Morris  -  -  147 

1899. 

The  Minuet.  Hick  -----  4725 

“  Swallow,  Swallow.”  Hick  -  756 

Order  of  Release  (finished  sketch).  Fowler  -  -  525 

Dream  at  Dawn  (water-colour).  Fowler  -  -  430 

1900. 

Vale  of  Rest.  Virtue  Tebbs  -  -  -  -  1058 

Boyhood  of  Raleigh.  Reiss  -  -  -  -  5460 

Cuckoo.  B.  Moore  -  -  -  -  1550 

Charlie  is  my  Darling.  Reiss  -  -  -  340 

Forget-Me-Not  -  -  -  -  -  1500 

The  Moon  is  Up  -  1000 

1901. 

“No.”  Brassey  -----  1470 

WATER-COLOURS. 

My  First  Sermon.  Leighton  -  -  -  no 

My  Second  Sermon.  -----  99 

Order  of  Release  -  -  -  -  ,£178  10s. 

Proscribed  Royalist  -  -  -  -  -  136  10s. 
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1902. 

A  Forerunner  ------  ^525 

1903. 

Only  a  Lock  of  Hair.  Turner 
Diana  Vernon 


1904. 

Caller  Herrin’.  Dunlop 
Time  ...  - 

“No.”  Brassey.  (^630  in  1909) 

Bridesmaid.  Knight 
“  Charlie  is  my  Darling  ” 

1905. 

Romans  Leaving  Britain.  J.  Warren  -  -  *  115  10s. 

A  Highland  Lassie.  Willet  -  -  -  -  136  10s. 

1906. 

Grace  ----- 
Waterfall.  Hodson  ... 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes  (water-colour).  Rathbone 
Town  Crier  - 

1908, 

DRAWINGS. 

A  Dream  at  Dawn,  1868,  9|  in.  by  6f  in.  Collection  of 
R.  E.  Tatham,  Esq.  £ASl  10s.  Agnew  &  Sons. 

Anglers  of  the  Dove,  4I  in.  by  5  in.  Collection  of  H.  Roberts, 
Esq.  ^90  6s.  Agnew  &  Sons. 

Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,  in.  by  7  in.  Collection  of  A.  Sand¬ 
erson,  Esq.  ^131  5s.  Agnew  &  Sons. 
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1908. 

PICTURES. 

Orphans,  1885,  37  in.  by  27  in.  Collection  of  R.  E.  Tatham,  Esq. 
£1,617.  Agnew  &  Sons. 

Fringe  of  the  Moor,  1874,  53^  in.  by  85  in.  Collection  of  T.  H. 
Ismay,  Esq.  .£1,155.  Jones. 

The  Sound  of  Many  Waters,  1876,  57  in.  by  83  in.  Collection 
of  H.  Coghill,  Esq.  £1,115.  Agnew  &  Sons.  (In  1892, 
2,900  guineas.) 

The  Gambler’s  Wife,  1869,  34  in.  by  15  in.  Collection  of  H. 

Roberts,  Esq.  £2,295.  Gooden  &  Fox.  (In  1894,  880  gns.) 
Stella,  1868,  44  in.  by  36  in.  Collection  of  H.  Roberts,  Esq. 

£1,102  10s.  Agnew  &  Sons.  (In  1884,  1,400  guineas.) 
The  White  Cockade,  1862  (panel),  23^  in.  by  17  in.  Collection 
of  H.  Roberts,  Esq.  £1,102  10s.  Agnew  &  Sons.  (In 
1889,  400  guineas.) 

The  Moon  is  Up,  and  yet  it  is  not  Night,  1896,  40  in.  by  65  in. 

H.  Roberts,  Esq.  £99 7  10s.  Scott  &  Fowler. 

Caller  Herrin’,  1881,  43  in.  by  31  in.  Collection  of  S.  G.  Hol¬ 
land,  Esq.  £1,890.  Agnew  &  Sons. 

Murthly  Water,  1888,  40  in.  by  63  in.  £346.  Brown. 

My  First  Sermon  (panel),  13J  in.  by  9I  in.  Collection  of  Sir 
R.  Loder,  Bart.  £105.  Sampson. 

Cuckoo,  1880,  50  in.  by  39  in.  £841.  Smith. 


1909. 

The  Rescue.  Collection  of  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.  £1,260. 
Agnew. 

Just  Awake.  Collection  of  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.  £840. 

Agnew.  (In  1873,  £1,417  10s.) 

Murthly  Moss.  Collection  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter.  £3,1 5°- 
Tooth. 

Joan  of  Arc.  Collection  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter.  £735* 
Wood. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Bright.  Collection  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter. 
£714.  Gooden  &  Fox. 
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Appendix  IV. 

List  of  Millais’  Pictures  in  Public 

Galleries. 


National  Gallery,  London, 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S. 


Diploma  Gallery,  Burlington  House,  London. 
Souvenir  of  Velasquez. 

Tate  Gallery,  London, 

Ophelia. 

The  Order  of  Release. 

The  Vale  of  Rest. 

The  Knight  Errant. 

Boyhood  of  Raleigh. 

The  North-West  Passage.  “It  might  be  done,  and  England 
should  do  it.” 

The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard. 

Nell  Gwynne  (partly  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer). 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

Mercy. 

“Speak!  Speak!” 

St.  Stephen. 

A  Disciple. 
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National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

John  Leech  (Crayon  Drawing). 

Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan,  M.V.O.,  Mus.  Doc. 

William  Wilkie  Collins. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
Pizarro  Seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru. 


Birmingham  Art  Gallery. 

The  Widow’s  Mite. 

The  Blind  Girl. 


Manchester  Art  Gallery. 

Autumn  Leaves. 

“  Victory,  O  Lord  !  ” 

Winter  Fuel. 

Bishop  Fraser. 

A  Flood. 


Walker  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

Lorenzo  and  Isabella. 

Martyr  of  the  Solway. 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Childhood 

Youth 

Manhood 

Age 

Music 

Art 


Leeds  Art  Gallery. 


•\ 


*  Lunettes  painted  for  the  Judges’  Lodging. 


Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 


The  Bridesmaid. 


1 86 


Index 


Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  Millais 
elected  Associate  of,  87 
Academy,  Henry  Sass’s,  6 

- banquet  of  1895,  J35 

- winter  exhibition  in  1901,  67 

“  Agnes,  Eve  of  St.”,  56,  168 
“  All  Hallows’  Eve,”  35 
Ailing  ton,  The  Small  House  at, 
Illustrations  for,  144,  148,  156 
Anderson,  Miss  Hope,  of  Kin- 
noull,  132 

“  Angel  of  the  House,”  35 
Annat  Lodge,  46,  50 
Antique  School,  R.  A.,  7 
“Apple  Blossoms,”  53 
Arabian  Nights ,  Illustrations  for, 
*45 

Architecture,  Millais’  enthusiasm 

for,  39 

Arden,  Joseph,  42 
Artists’  Benevolent  Association,  73 
Artists’  Orphan  Fund,  73 
“Armstrong,  Misses,”  84 
Armstrong,  Lord,  purchases  “Chill 
October,”  1 18 
Arts,  Society  of,  6 
“Astley,  Sir  J.  D.,”  88,  95 
Athenceum  on  Rossetti,  25 
“Autumn  Leaves,”  46,  116 

Barry  Lyndon ,  Illustrations  for,  84 
“  Battle  of  Bannockburn,”  6 
Bayliss,  Sir  Wyke,  on  Millais, 
102 


“  Beaconsfield,  Lord,”  88 
“  Beddington,  Mrs.  S.  H.,”  84 
Bernhardt,  Sarah,  83 
Bewick,  Thomas,  in  black-and- 
white,  142 

“  Birnam  Glen,”  1 12 
“  Bischoffsheim,  Mrs.,”  68 
Bissel,  Millais’  first  drawing-master, 

5 

Black-and-white,  Millais  in,  141- 

x56 

Blackwood^s  Magazine  on  “  The 
Carpenter’s  Shop,”  22 
“Blind  Girl,  The,”  47 
“Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,” 
113 

Bonheur,  Rosa,  62 
Bowerswell,  45 

“  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,” 

65 

“  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  80 
“  Bridesmaid,  The,”  35 
“Bridesmaid  throwing  the  Lucky 
Slipper,”  57 
“  Bright,  John,”  86 
Brown,  Madox,  and  “  The  Blind 
Girl,”  47 

“  Brunswicker,  The  Black,”  54 
“  Bubbles,”  107 
“  Buck,  The  Dead,”  72 

“Caird,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,”  88 
“Caller  Herrin’,”  160 
“Campbell,  Lady,”  97 
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Canvas  used  by  Millais,  164 
“  Carlyle,  Thomas,”  95 
“  Carpenter’s  Shop,  The,”  21 ; 

criticised  by  Dickens,  71 
“Chamberlain,  Mrs.,”  112 
Channel  Fleet  established,  34 
Chantrey  Trustees  purchase 
“  Speak !”  131 
“  Charlie  is  my  darling,”  57 
“  Cherry  Ripe,”  84 
Childhood,  as  rendered  by  Millais, 
98 

“Chill  October,”  115 
“Christmas  Eve,  1887,”  no,  121 
“  Cinderella,”  160 
“  Cockade,  The  White,”  56 
Collins,  Wilkie,  71 
Colours  used  by  Millais,  164 
Coney  Hall  Hill,  36 
Cooper,  J.  D.,  wood  engraver, 

155  . 

Cornhill  Magazine  illustrations, 
143,  144,  146,  147,  148 
Corelli,  Marie,  and  “  Bubbles,” 
107 

“Cymon  and  Iphigenia,”  n 

Daily  News  on  Millais’  last  ill¬ 
ness,  137 

Dalziel  Brothers,  wood  engravers, 
145,  147,  151,  152 
“  Death-dealing  Arrows,”  147 
Denis  Duval,  49 

“  Deserted  Garden,  The,”  1 18,  123 
Detaille,  82 

“Dew-drenched  Furze,”  123 
Dickens,  Charles,  as  an  art  critic, 
22,  43,  7i 

- Miss  K.  (Mrs.  Perugini),  54, 

169 

Dinan,  3 

Diploma  picture  by  Millais,  62 
“Disciple,  A,”  114,  132 


“Dove  returning  to  the  Ark,”  28, 

45 

Doyle,  Richard,  147,  152 
Drapery,  Millais’,  28 

Election  of  Millais  as  P.R.A., 
1896,  137 

“Elizabeth,  Princess,  in  the 
Tower,”  86 

“  Elliant,  The  Plague  of,”  146 
“  L’Enfant  de  Regiment,”  47 
“  Escape  of  the  Heretic,  The,”  52 
“  Esher,  Lord,”  88 
“  Esther,”  57 

Etching  Club,  Turner,  Millais, 
etc.,  members  of,  1 5 1 
Evans,  Richard,  2 
“  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  56 
“  Evil  One  Sowing  Tares,  The,” 
57 

Exposition  Universelle,  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  at,  68 

Frnn,  Hugh,  Portrait  of,  11 
“  Ferdinand  and  Ariel,”  23,  24 
“Finding  the  Otter”  (by  Land¬ 
seer),  completion  of,  73 
Finn ,  Phineas ,  Illustrated  by  Mil¬ 
lais,  149 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  “  The  Brides¬ 
maid”  presented  to,  35 
“Flood,  A,”  67 
Florence,  Visit  to,  58 
“  Flowing  to  the  River,”  68 

“ - to  the  Sea,”  68 

Fontainebleau,  meeting  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  at,  62 

“Forerunner,  A,”  134 
Foster,  Birket,  145 
Framley  Parsonage ,  Illustrated  by 
Millais,  147,  148 

Fraser’s  Alagazine  on  “  Lorenzo 
and  Isabella,”  19 
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Index 


“  Freeman,  Mrs.  Charles,”  56 
“  Fringe  of  the  Moor,  The,”  118 
Frith,  W.  P.,  first  sight  of  Millais, 
7;  Millais’  letter  to,  136;  re¬ 
miniscences  of,  82;  trip  to  Paris 
with  Millais,  62 

Gad’s  Hill,  Millais  at,  71 
Gallery,  Diploma,  62 
Gambart,  Trip  to  Paris  with,  62 
“  Garden,  The  Old,”  121 
George  Inn,  Sign  for  the,  36 
Germ ,  The ,  18 
“Gibbs,  Mrs.,”  112 
Gilbert,  Sir  John,  142 
Gladstone,  Millais’  portraits  of,  90, 
9G  92,  93 

Glenfinlas  Waterfall,  40 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  1 5 1 
Good  Words,  Illustrations  in,  144, 
148,  150,  151 

Gordon’s,  General,  “Yellow 
Jacket,”  57 
Gould,  John,  106 
“Granby,  Marquis  of,”  56 
Graphic,  The,  coloured  plates,  85, 
108 

-  The  Daily,  obituary  notice 

133 

Gray,  Euphemia,  45 
“  Greenall,  Sir  Gilbert,”  88 
Greenaway,  wood  engraver,  155 
“  Grey  Lady,  The,”  104 
“Grosvenor,  Countess,”  80 

“ - Lady  Beatrice,”  80 

“Grote,  George,”  68 
“  Gwynne,  Nell”  (partly  Land¬ 
seer’s),  72 

Hall,  Armstrong,  133 
Halle,  Sir  Charles,  169 
Hals,  Frans,  167 
“Halcyon  Days,”  124 


Harcourt,  Sir  William  Vernon,  58 
Plardwick,  Philip,  73 
Hare,  Sir  John,  1 1 3 
“  Hartington,  Marquis  of,”  88 
Hay,  Mrs.  Drummond,  1 1 7 
Haydon,  B.  R.,  6,  12,  22 
“  Hearts  are  Trumps,”  68 
Helier,  St.,  2 
Henschels,  The,  169 
“  Heretic,  The  Escape  of  the,”  52 
Herkomer,  Sir  Hubert,  82,  89 
“  Heugh,  Mrs.,”  99 
“  Hireling  Shepherd,”  by  Holman 
Hunt,  30 

Hodgkinson,  Enoch,  2 

- Sarah,  2 

Holl,  Frank,  89 
Hood,  Tom,  1 5 1 
“Hook,  J.  C.,  R.A.,”  88 
Houghton,  Boyd,  142 
“  Hours,  Leisure,”  57 
Household  Words,  22,  43 
Hughes,  Arthur,  17,  36 
“Huguenot,  The,”  33,  no,  160 
Hunt,  Holman,  14,  17,  21,  28,  30, 
5L  MO 

Illustrated  London  News  and 
“  Bubbles,”  108 

Illustration  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  14 1  et  seq. 

Illustrations,  Millais ’  collected,  1 50 
Ingram,  Sir  William,  108 
“  Irving,  Sir  Henry,”  88 
“  Isumbras,  Sir,  at  the  Ford,”  50, 
51 

Jacobite  Rising,  37 
“James,  Captain,”  88 
- Mrs.,  69 

- Willie,  in  “Bubbles,”  108 

“James  I.,  The  Love  of,”  54 
“  Jephthah’s  Daughter,”  61 
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Jersey,  I,  2 
“Jersey  Lily,  A,”  81 
Joachim,  169 
Jones,  Owen,  10 

Keats,  John,  56 
Keene,  Charles,  142 
“  Kennard,  Mrs.  Arthur,”  84 
Kenrick,  William,  49 
Keyser,  83 
Kinfauns,  1 15,  1 17 
Kingston-on-Thames,  30,  54,  64 
Kinnoull  Hill,  113,  136 
“  Knight  Errant,  The,”  66 
Knole  Park,  56 
Knowles,  James,  95 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  37,  63, 
72 

Langham  chambers,  Millais’,  41 
Langtry,  Mrs.,  81 
“Lawson,  Dorothy,”  112 
Layard,  Sir  Henry,  in 
Lays  of  the  Holy  Land ,  145,  150 
“  Leda  and  the  Swan  ”  by  Michael 
Angelo,  58 
Leech,  John,  71,  142 
Leeds  Art  Museum,  10 
Legion  of  Honour,  Millais  receives 
the,  81 

Lehmann,  Nina,  97 
Leighton,  Lord,  43,  47,  134,  135, 
136 

“  Leisure  Hours,”  57 
Lempriere,  Major,  33 
“  Light  of  the  World,”  Holman 
Hunt’s,  30 
“  Lilacs,”  98 

“  Lingering  Autumn,”  124 
Linton,  W.  J.,  wood  engraver, 
155 

London  Society,  149 
“  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,”  19 


Macculloch,  George,  52 
Macleod  of  Dare,  145,  149 
Maclise,  Daniel,  145 
Alagazine  of  Art,  Millais’  article 
in,  164 

Manchester  Art  Gallery,  67 
“Manners  Neville,  Hon.  John,” 
134 

“  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,” 
25,  28 

“  Marie,  Princess,  of  Edinburgh,” 

88 

Marochetti,  Baron,  55 
“  Maurier,  George  du,”  142 
Meissonier,  J.  L.  E.,  78,  82 
“  Memory,”  35 
Menzel,  Adolf,  142 
Mercury,  Paul,  17,  21 
Michael  Angelo,  51,  58 
Millais  Family,  1  et  seq . 

Millais,  John  Everett,  and  Charles 
Dickens,  43 ;  and  Thackeray, 
44  ;  Appreciation  of,  157  et  seq. ; 
A.R.A.,  40;  as  a  landscape 
painter,  115  et  seq.',  as  a  portrait 
painter,  89  et  seq.',  as  black-and- 
white  artist,  141  et  seq.\  at  Sass’s 
Academy,  6  ;  attends  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  funeral,  70;  at  the  R.A. 
Schools,  7 ;  becomes  Pre-Ra¬ 
phaelite,  II  et  seq.\  birth  of,  2; 
breaks  with  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
41  ;  completes  certain  of  Land¬ 
seer’s  works,  72  ;  created  a  Baro¬ 
net,  106;  death  of,  140;  elected 
P.  R.  A.,  137;  first  holiday 
in  Scotland,  39 ;  first  meets 
Ruskin,  27,  31  ;  friendship  with 
Leighton,  44  ;  his  diploma  pic¬ 
ture,  61  ;  honours  conferred  on, 
87 ;  marriage  of,  45 ;  meets 
Rosa  Bonheur,  62 ;  paints  “Bub¬ 
bles,”  107 ;  paints  Gladstone 
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Index 


thrice,  90,  93  ;  pen-portrait  of, 
170  ;  “  Pizarro,”  and  other  early 
pictures,  8  et  seq.',  presides  at 
the  R.A.  Banquet,  135;  R.A., 
56 ;  taught  by  his  mother,  3 ; 
technique  of,  77 

- John  Guille,  29,  43,  63,  65, 

7 1,  75,  81,  95,  122,  131,  163 

- William,  31,  104 

Miller  of  Preston,  33,  46,  49 
“  Minuet,  The,”  58 
Mistress  and  Maid ,  149 
“  Money,  Lost  Piece  or,”  55,  56 
Monferrat ,  Madame  du,  148 
Montagu,  Major  Robert,  79 
“  Moon  is  up,  The,”  112 
Moxon’s  Tennyson ,  143,  145 
“  Muffett,  Little  Miss,”  105 
Mulready,  William,  6,  145 
“  Murthly  Castle,”  132 
“  Murthly  Moss,”  120,  125,  128 
“  Murthly  Water,”  120 
Music,  Millais’  love  of,  65 

National  Portrait  Galleiy  found¬ 
ed,  hi 

“New-laid  Eggs,”  69 
“  Newman,  Cardinal,”  88 
Newmill,  112 
“  News  from  Home,”  47 
“Nightmare,  A,”  51 
“  North-west  Passage,  The,”  74 
Nude,  Millais’  work  in  the,  66 

Once  a  Week ,  illustrations  in,  143, 
144,  146,  148,  150,  151 
Onslow  Square,  55 
“  Ophelia,”  30  et  seq. 

Orcagna,  17,  158 
“  Order  of  Release,”  37 
Orley  Farm ,  illustrations  for,  144 
“Ornithologist,  The,”  105 
Ouless,  W.  W.,  R.A.,  89 


“Over  the  hills  and  far  away,” 
119 

Oxford,  Millais  at,  25 

Palliser,  Sir  William,  57 
Palmer,  wood  engraver,  155 
Parables  of  our  Lord,  152 
Paris  Exhibitions,  Millais’  exhibits 
at,  45,  68,  78,  80,  81,  82 
Paris,  Millais’  trip  to,  62 
Parry,  Sir  Hubert,  169 
Patmore,  Coventry,  18,  26 
Paton,  Sir  Noel,  17 
Paul's ,  St .,  illustrated  by  Millais, 
149 

“  Peace  Concluded,”  46 
Pearson,  George,  wood  engraver, 
155 

Perugini,  Mrs.,  on  Millais,  169 
Phillips,  Mr.  Claude,  on  “  The 
Old  Garden,”  21 
Pinwell,  G.  J.,  145 
“  Poacher’s  Wife,  The,”  55 
“  Pomona,”  104 
“  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,”  47 
“  Potpourri,”  50 

Pour  le  Merite ,  Order  of,  bestowed 
on  Millais,  87 

Poynter,  Sir  E.  J.,  on  Gladstone’s 
portrait,  92 

Pre-Raphaelitism,  11  et  seq. 
President,  R.A.,  Millais  elected, 
137 

“Primrose,  Lady  Peggy,”  96 
“  Princes  in  the  Tower,  The,”  81 
“  Proscribed  Royalist,  The,”  35, 

36 

Puck  on  Pegasus ,  Millais’  drawings 
for,  151 

Punch ,  Millais’  drawings  for,  149 
“  Puxley,  Mr.,”  56 

“Quain,  Sir  Richard,”  134 
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“  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Boyhood 
of,”  65 

“Random  Shot,  The,”  47,  49,  50 
“Ransom,  The,”  55-56 
Reach,  attack  on  P.R.B.  by,  25 
Reade,  Charles,  and  “Sir  Isum- 
bras  at  the  Ford,”  51 
Rembrandt,  166 
“  Rescue,  The,”  41-42 
Ripon,  Marchioness  of,  in  “  Mem- 

wy.”  35 . 

Riviere,  Briton,  R.A.,  on  Millais, 
167 

“  Romans  leaving  Britain,  The,” 

57,  58 

“  Rosalind  and  Celia,”  60-61 
“  Rosebery,  Earl  of,”  88,  135,  140 
Rossetti,  Christina,  18 

- Dante  Gabriel,  16,  29,  40, 

51,  145,  150 

- William  M.,  18,  2 7  76 

“  Ruling  Passion,  The,”  105,  105 
Ruskin,  John,  27,  31,  39,  40,  42, 
48,  5°,  54,  106,  1 19 
“  Ruskin,  Mrs.,”  40 
Russell,  Sir  Charles,  90 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  88 
Sandys,  Frederick,  17,  51,  147 
Sass,  Henry,  6 
Scharf,  Sir  George,  ill 
Scott,  W.  Bell,  18,  96 
“  Sermon,  My  First,”  56 
“  Sermon,  My  Second,”  56 
“Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,”  80 
Shee,  Sir  Martin,  5 
Siddal,  Elizabeth  Eleanor  (Mrs. 

D.  G.  Rossetti),  30  32 
“  Simon,  Ada,”  134 
“  Sleeping,”  58 
Small,  William,  142 
Smith,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.,  93 
“Sound  of  Many  Waters,”  120 


Southampton,  2 
“  Souvenir  of  Velasquez,  61 
“  Speak  !  Speak  !”  13 1 
Spielmann,  M.  II.,  29,  41,  47,  53, 
76,  78,  98,  109,  1 14,  1 19,  132, 
169 

“  Spring,”  53 

“  Stephen,  St.,  132,  133,  134 
Stephens,  F.  G.,  17,  50,  57,  66, 

67 

“  Stepney,  Alcyone,”  98 
“Stitch!  Stitch!  Stitch!”  76 
Strahan,  Alexander,  150 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  88 
“  Suspense,”  56 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  6 
Swain,  J.,  wood  engraver,  153 
“Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen,” 
87 

“  Tannhauser,”  147 
Tate,  Sir  Henry,  54,  78,  114 
“  Tares,  Evil  One  sowing,”  57 
Taylor,  Edward,  155 

- Richard,  155 

- Tom,  57 

Tennant,  Sir  Charles,  92 
Tenniel,  Sir  John,  9,  145 
Tennyson,  88,  95,  145,  150 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  42,  43,  49,  70, 
84,  147 

“  Thompson,  Sir  Henry,”  88,  90, 

95 

“Thoughts  on  our  Art,”  Millais 
Essay  on,  165 
“  Thwaites,  Dr.,”  88 
Tunes ,  The ,  22,  27,  112 
“  Time  the  Reaper,”  134 
Tissot,  21 
Titian,  46,  51 
“  Trek,  The  Last,”  139 
Trelawny,  Edward  John,  76 
Trollope,  Anthony,  144,  148,  149 
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Trossachs,  39 

“  Tweeddale,  Marchioness  of,”  134 

Uffizi  Gallery,  87 
Urquhart  Castle,  84 

“Vale  of  Rest,  The,”  53,  54 
“Velasquez,  A  Souvenir  of,”  61, 
62 

Victoria,  Queen,  and  “Lord 
Beaconsfield,”  94 
“Victory,  O  Lord  !”  67 
Volunteer  rifle  corps,  Millais  joins 
the,  34 

Wagner,  169 
“  Waiting,”  40 
“  Waking,”  58 
“Waring,  Charles,”  88 
“Westminster,  Duchess  of,”  97 
- Hall  competition,  9 


Whistler,  J.  M.,  on  Millais,  166 
White,  Gleeson,  on  Millais’  black- 
and-white  work,  142,  153 

- Miss  Buchanan,  132 

“Wilson,  Fleetwood,”  88 
“  Wimborne,  Lord,”  88 
Winchelsea,  Millais  at,  49 
“Wolf’s  Den,  The,”  57 
Wood  engravings  of  Millais,  1 4 1 
et  seq. 

“  Woodman’s  Daughter,  The,”  25, 
26 

Woolner,  Thomas,  17 
Wortley,  Mrs.  Stuart,  104,  169 
“Wyatt,  Mrs.,  and  her  Grand¬ 
child,”  12 

“Yeoman  of  the  Guard,”  78,  So 
“Yes,”  80 
“  Yes  or  No  ?”  68 

Ziegler,  Mrs.,  50 
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